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Let Us Be Patient 
. 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


ET us be patient, you and I ; 
Let us, like watchful guardsmen, make 
Our hearts a haven for the sake 
Of those that drift, they know not why. 


Let us be patient. Let us keep 
Our watch-fires faithful as God's stars, 
Whatever storm or shadow mars 


The breadth of life’s uncertain deep. 


Let us be patient. Let men trace 

No frown, no insincerity, 

In skies of ours, that all may see 
God's presence in his child’s calm face. 


Asbury Grove, Mass. 


%% 


Lditorial 


How often does it occur to the 
meditating Christian that 
unworthy to receive adversity and pain? He easily 
exclaims, in times of success, vigor, and affluence, 
® ‘‘Lord, I am not worthy of these favors at thy 

Shand !’’ And he is quite right. But he would be 
no less right if he were to feel his unworthiness of 
he severer discipline. The best part of the prayer 
bf a man in affliction is not that which petitions for 
ts removal, but that which asks for strength to bear 
t and grace to profit by it. 


< 





Unworthy 


of Trial he is 








Ability to recognize a greater is the 
mark of a great spirit. Only the 
small are irreverent. Every soldier is required to 
salute a commissioned officer, whenever and wher- 
ever he meets him. It matters not if the officer be 
of a different arm of the service from the soldier ; 


The Soldier’s 
Salute 





the salute is to shouldér-straps. The good soldier 
of life obeys a similar law, which is written only in 
his own nature. He recognizes superiors. among 
men and the superior things in nature and truth. 
Fail- 


Irreverence 


To these he pays prompt and sihcere respect. 
ure to do so stamps one as a puny soul. 
is a twentieth-century sin that is none the better for 


being modern. 
% 


‘Curse ye Meroz, said the angel 
Guilt of Non-Doing ‘ 
of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof.’’ That certainly is strong lan- 
guage, even for an angel to use. What can have 
justified it ? 
people done, that so aroused the indignation of the 
Why, 


and that was the trouble, that was the sin. 


What terrible thing had Meroz and its 


angel of the Lord? What had they done? 





nothing ! 
‘* They came not to the help of the Lord,’’ when 
they ought to have done so. ‘The worst thing that 
a man can do is sometimes just not to do when he 
If the Lord 


duty, we have to choose between doing that duty, 


ought to do. calls us to do a certain 

at every risk, or defying God, and braving his 
2. . . 

curse. Let us beware of incurring the terrible curse 

for simply not doing when we ought to do. _Inac- 


tion is sometimes as bad as the worst form of action. 
~ 


God’s Giving Some of God's richest gifts to us 


while Taking are in return for our choicest gifts 
God 


surrender to him what is as our very life, or evén 


to him, yielded at his call. never asks us to 
yet more precious; but he is ready to give us, as we 
make the surrender, added life and richer returns 
He 
may even in return give us more of his very self. 


than we can imagine or deem a possibility. 
Thus itis that giving at God’s call is receiving from 
God more than is given, though our gift be un- 
speakably precious. In view of this truth, when a 
new call to you comes from God, ‘‘ Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’ 


includes our dest, our uttermost. 


Such giving 


‘* Therefore bear thou, and query not, 
Therefore dare tilia, and fear thee not ; 
And though thy heart break, still the Lord 
Shall be thy thousan.. wld reward.’’ 


5 4 


A Porward Btride Religious journalism is not exempt 


in Religious 
Journalism 


from the keenness of competition 
and the ever-increasing demands of 
the present age. Only as it recognizes this fact, and 
responds to the new conditions, can it hope to main- 
tain its leadership as a training force in the world. 
Religious papers that prospered twenty, or ten, or five 
years ago, can hope to continue their success only as 
they adopt the new methods now demanded, and 
meet the pressure of the twentieth century with 
life 


Congregationalist, of Boston, is one of the leaders 


quickened and growing achievement. The 
in the field which maintains its success and its lead- 
ership because of its continued willingness to respond 


to new conditions. Its many readers wee interested 


and gratified by the fresh evidence of this that came 
to them with the first of October issue of the Con- 
gregationalist, called ‘‘ ‘The Christian World.’’ They 
will watch with interest for the appearance of the 
coming first-of-the-month handsome magazine num- 
The 
forward step is a matter for congratulation, not 


bers of the famous old New England journal. 


merely to the readers of that paper, but, in the 
principle represented, to the entire American public. 
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Not a Duty to Work Out 
One’s Salvation 


THERE is one passage in the Bible that is 


[* 


stood and perverted, and supposed to teach the very 


commonly, and perhaps generally, misunder- 


opposite of what it means, that passage is in Paul's 
letter to the Philippians, where he says, as he is go- 
ing away from the believers whom he loves, ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.’’ 
The common idea as to this text is that it means 
that the sinner has a share in the work of securing 
his own salvation. As a matter of fact, it means 
nothing of the sort. 


Salvation is Christ’s work. It is not a work that 


is partly Christ’s and partly the sinner’s. He who 
begins a good work will doubtless finish it. This 
we are to believe, and this we are to teach. Our 


share in our salvation is not to our credit, but to the 
added credit of our Saviour. A New England boy, * 
who was brought before the church authorities as 
an applicant for admission, had the right idea as to 
this, although he expressed it quaintly. 

‘* Why do you want to join the church ?”’ asked 
the pastor. 

‘* Because I want to show that I am a saved sin- 
ner.’’ 

** Do you feel that you are saved ?’’ 

66 Yea, o.’" 

** Who saved you ?’’ 

**It was the work of Jesus Christ and of my- 
self.’’ 

** Of yourself #? What was your share in the work 
of your salvation ?’’ 

‘* I resisted, and Jesus Christ did the rest.’’ 

That boy understood the case better than one who 
thinks that he has a part of his own salvation to 
accomplish by personal endeavor. 

Perhaps the term ‘‘ work out’’ is, in a measure, 
responsible for the popular misconception of Paul's 
counsel to the Philippians. In New England, and 
possibly in other parts of the United States, ‘‘ work 


’” 


out’’ has a technical, or a popular, signification. 
Highways are built and kept in repair by the public 
for the public. Every citizen, especially every 
property-holder, has to pay his share of the road- 
tax in his vicinity. His amount of tax is assessed by 
the selectmen, or the supervisors, as they are called. 
This includes his share, to be paid in cash, or to be 
** worked out’’ by personal labor. A large major- 


? 


ity of citizens in New England ‘‘ work out’’ their 
share of the highway tax instead of paying it in cash. 


In consequéfice of this, the term to “‘ work-out ”’ is 


























































































understood in New England to mean doing one’s 
share in the payment of government taxes. : 

But Christ’s salvation is not wrought for sinners 
on the plan of New England road-making. He 
came into the world to save sinners, not to help sin- 
ners save themselves, or to work out their own 
salvation, 

If, however, the injunction to work out one’s own 
salvation with fear and trembling does not mean 
that there is any part of one’s salvation to be worked 
out, or to be wrought by one’s self, what does the 
Bible injunction mean? This will be asked by 
many a reader, and not unnaturally. The plain 
answer to this question will be found in the context 
of the passage in question, if one will but read it 
attentively. 

Paul is writing, not to outside, or unsaved, sinners 
in Philippi, but to disciples of Christ who are saved 
by him, and who are sharers of his life. He is not 
telling unsaved sinners how to be saved, but he is 
telling saved sinners what to do with their salvation, 
and how to make it tell for their Saviour’s glory, and 
in the discharge of their obvious duty toward him 
and toward those whom he loves. § 

‘* Have this mind in you,’’ Paul says, ‘‘ which was 
also in Christ Jesus.’’ And he reminds them what 
were the mind and spirit of Christ, which he com- 
mends to them as an example. Paul is going away, 
and he wants the Philippian disciples to bear faith- 
ful witness to Christ, in the absence from them of 
their loving human teacher. ‘‘So then, my be- 
loved, even as ye have always obeyed, not as in my 
présence only, but now much more in my absence, 
work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
for it is God which worketh in you both to will and 
to work, for his good pleasure.’’ 

It has been suggested that the word ‘‘ outwork’’ 
would give an idea of the meaning of Paul’s injunc- 
tion ‘‘work out.’’ You have obtained. salvation 
wholly from God, now letit appear; ‘‘ outwork your 
salvation,’’ so that others may see whatitis. Again, 
it is as though Paul had said, ‘‘ manifest your salva- 
tion ;’’ ‘‘evidence your salvation ;’’ ‘bring up 
your salvation from below the surface, so that it may 
be seen and felt by those who see you, and feel you, 
‘and know you and your joy and your faith.’’ 

Paul's counsel to the Philippian believers is coun- 
sel also for us and for all. It is not a suggestion 
that Christ is unable to compass more than a part 
of the sinner’s salvation. It is a suggestion that 
Christ, having wrought our full salvation, and having 
wrought it without our aid, we certainly owe it to 
him and to others whom he has saved, or whom he 
is ready to save, to work out from ourselves the sal- 
vation that we rejoice in, and which Christ is ever 
glad to give to others fully and freely. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Scien of It is pleasant to know that careful 
Professor Riddie’'s Bible students and Bible-class teachers 
Critical Notes = find help in the varied lesson com- 
ments in The Sunday School Times, and that they desire 
to know where elsewhere than in these pages they can 
find such material. Even if the question cannot be 
answered, the fact of its asking is an encouragement. 
A Bible-class teacher in Missouri writes . 


I wish to make a sincere expression of the very high esteem 
in which I hold your valuable paper. I do not know how I 
could do without it as a ‘‘ help"’ in my Bible-class work. | 
find the ‘Critical Notes," by Professor Riddle, very helpful. 
Are these to be obtained in book form, covering the whole or 
any part of the Bible? I would like to have the entire book 
presented in just such translation as this... . I want to get 
close to the thought of the writers of his Word. Your sugges- 
tions will be gratefully appreciated. 


It is the intention and desire of the editors of The 
Sunday School Times tw present, week by week, in its 
pages, better helps to Bible study than can be found 
in already published volumes. This it seeks to do 
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by having writers for its columns who are competent 
to present the best results of the latest and most thor- 
ough scholarship, seen and revised in the light of all 
the ages. As to those volumes which are available to 
a teacher, that come nearer to the expressed desire 
of the Missouri Bible-class teacher, the Editor will, 
however, make these Suggestions. On the Gospels, 
probably the International Revision Commentary, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, comes nearest to Dr. 
Riddle’s ‘‘ Critical Notes’’ in method. On Matthew, 
the commentary by Dr. Broadus, published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, is excellent. On 
the Acts, the Popular Commentary, by Dr. E. W. Rice, 
published by The American Sunday School Union, is 
commended. On Romans, the best for an English 
reader, and, ordinarily, for the educated clergyman, 
is Dr. Riddle’s Commentary. Alford's New Testament 
for English Readers, now perhaps out of print, but still 
to be found in many libraries, is very near what the 
inquiring correspondent has in mind. Yet, taken as a 
whole, the four-volume edition of the International I}lus- 
trated Commentary on the New Testament, published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, remains the most compact, 
most useful for comparison of versions, and is still 
mainly up to date. None of the recent commentaries 
surpass it. Yet even in comparison with the best of 
these good commentaries, the work of Dr. Riddle aims 
to be an improvement on all, 


What wasDone here are simple statements in the 
with Jephthah’s Bible text that seem to puzzle some 
Daughter eminent Bible scholars even more than 
they do the simple-minded reader. In such cases the 
comments of the scholars often come to stand in the 
way of the average Bible reader, as the Bible text taken 
by itself would not. An earnest teacher in North Caro- 
lina comes with a question on one of these Bible state- 
ments, as to which she thus seeks light ; 

You deal so kindly with seekers after truth, that I take the 
liberty to bring a question for solution that has come up for 
discussion several times of late. What is the opinion of Bible 
scholars in regard to the fate of Jephthah’s daughter? N. P, 
Willis’s poem on the subject leaves the matter somewhat in. 
doubt, as well as does the Bible account. A class of young people 
studying the Book of Judges ‘‘hope that she was not sacri- 
ficed,"’ but do not see how any other conclusion can be drawn 
from our English text. Any information you may give will be 
most gratefully received. 

For centuries there has been a difference of opinion on 
this particular point, and there is as yet no unanimity con- 
cérning it. This seems to be, not because of any diffi- 
culty in understanding the plain statement of the text, 
but because of an unwillingness to accept that plain 
statement as the simple truth. We know that human 
sacrifices were common in those days, and earlier and 
later, Abraham in his day did not recoil from the sug- 
gestion that it might be his duty to offer up Isaac as a 
burnt offering. Long after Jephthah’s day such a thing 
was not unknown in that land and in other lands. 
Therefore we must not read the narrative in the light 
of modern times. Those scholars who accept the text 
as meaning what it seems to say are, as a rule, very 
brief in their comments. On the other hand, those 
scholars who are unwilling to accept its apparent teach- 
ings multiply words in their endeavor to sustain their 
preference. Thus, for example, Canon Cook, in The 
Speaker's Commentary, says, at Judges 11 : 39: ‘‘ Did 
with her according to his vow, viz., offered her up for 
a burnt offering (v. 31). The writer abstains from more 
particularly describing so terrible and abhorrent a deed."’ 
And Dean Farrar, in Bishop Ellicott's Old Testament 
Commentary, says, a little more explicitly ; «Of course, 
‘did with her according to his vow’ can only mean ‘of- 
fered her up for a burnt offering’ (v. 31). | ‘Some,’ says 
Luther, ‘affirm that he did not sacrifice her ; but the 
text is clear enough." The attempt, at first started by 
Rabbi Kinchi [in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
A.D.], to make this mean ‘kept her unmarried until 
death,"—#. ¢., shut her up to a sacred celibacy,—is a 
mere sophistication of plain Scripture.'’ But, over against 
this, Professor Paul Cassell of Berlin, in the Schaff-Lange 
Commentary, devotes some two thousand words to an 
earnest and honest and scholarly attempt to show that 
the text does not mean what it seems to mean. Thus, 
as to the statement, ‘‘ And he did with her according to 
his vow,'’ he coolly says, ‘‘Had she been put to death, 
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that fact must here have been indicated in some way.”’ 
The average intelligent reader would be inclined to 
think that offering her up as a burnt offering would natu- 
rally shorten her life, if it did not, indeed, terminaté 
her earthly career. If any reader wants to be confused 
as to the meaning of the text, it might be well to read 
the arguments of Professor Cassell, or of some other com- 
mentator who takes the same view. Fortunately, how- 
ever, no important truth, beyond the manifest progress 
of the ages, pivots on the one view or the other of the 
meaning of the Bible text as to Jephthah and his 
daughter, 
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From Contributors 


How the Vainest of Pagans Influ- 
enced the Humblest of Christians 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T:D. 


O OTHER writer of pagan antiquity is known to us 
so intimately and at such length as is Cicero. 
The volume of his extant writings is very large, and 
they abound in personal references. Especially bis 
bulky correspondence gives us a picture of his mind 
such as we have of no other Roman. In some respects 
this is rather unfair to him. We fall into the mistake of 
supposing peculiar to him what were the common weak- 
nesses of men of his time and of his race. The vast 
and irrepressible egotism of the man, his disposition to 
measure his gontemporaries by the degree of their re- 
spect for him, and his regarding himself as a sort of 
center around which all events are moving, were not 
failings peculiar to Cicero. They were common to the 
men around him ; but Cicero has put himself upon the 
record for us, the others did not. 

Augustine of Hippo is almost as well known to us.as 
is Cicero, and better known than any other of the 
Fathers of the church. He was not a good letter-writer, 
as Cicero was, His epistles. tend to run into treatises 
rather than occupy themselves with those details of 
time and place and mood which make the charm of 
genuine letters. But his works, and especially his 
‘«Confessions,’’ make him a man who shares his ih- 
most thought with all mankind. And, in spite of his 
African exuberance of rhetoric, he stands alongside 
Cicero in point of literary eminence, and in his hold 
upon the readers of all later ages. 

In view of the profound contrast of character between 
the vainest of the pagans and the humblest of Chris- 
tians, it is surprising that Cicero should have exercised a 
decisive influence over Augustine. It was in the latter's 
nineteenth year, when he was studying the classic litera- 
ture with the purpose of becoming a lawyer, that he caine 
upon Cicero's treatise, ‘‘ Hortensius,'’ of which, unfor- 
tunately, we have but a few fragments preserved. He 
says, in’ the Confessions :"’ 

‘«In the ordinary course of study I fell upon a book 
of Cicero, whose speech almost all admire, but not so 
his disposition. This book of his contains an exhorta- 
tion to philosophy, and is -called ‘ Hortensius.’ But 
this book altered my affections, and turned my prayers 
to thyself, O Lord, and made me have other purposes 
and desires. Every vain hope at once became worth- 
less to me, and I longed with an incredibly burning de- 
sire for an immortality of wisdom, and now began to 
arise that I might come to thee. For not to sharpen my 
tongue did I use that book, nor did it infuse into me its 
style, but its matter. How did I burn, then, O my 
God, to remount from earthly things to thee! Nor 
knew I what thou wduldst with me. For with thee is 
wisdom. But the love of wisdom, in Greek called phi. 
losophy, is that with which that book inflamed me. 
Some there be that seduce through philosophy, under a 
smooth and honorable coloring and disguising of their 
own errors ; and almost all who, in that and former ages, 
were such, are censured and exposed in that book: 
There also is made plain that wholesome advice of thy 
Spirit, ‘ Beware lest any man spoil you through philoso- 
phy and vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.’.. And, 
since at that time I knew not the Scriptures, 1 was de- 
lighted with that exhortation in so far that I was thereby 
kindled and inflamed to lgve and seek, and hold and 
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embrace, not this or that sect, but wisdom itself, what- 
ever it were ; and this alone checked me, that the name 
of Christ was not in it.”’ 

In this very characteristic passage it will be seen that 
Augustine identifies the wisdom which every true phi- 
losopher seeks with that divine wisdom which was 
with God in the beginning of his works (Prov. 8 : 22, 
30). In this view, which he shared with Clemens of 
Alexandria, philosophy was a preparation for Christ, in 
whom was incarnate the divine Logos, which «‘ was with 
God in the beginning,’’ and who is made unto us wis- 
dom"’ (John 1: 1, 14; 1 Cor. 1 : 24, 30). There was, 
therefore, nothing to him incongruous in his acknowl- 
edging that a pagan philosopher awakened his first seri- 
ous thoughts of a life above that-of worldly ambitions 
and gratifications, and imparted to him impressions 
which never were quite lost in his later wanderings in 
tlre mazes of Manichean speculation, before he became 
a Christian in a satisfactory sense. 

So much for the point of contact between the two 
great Latins. But even more remarkable is the diver- 
gence. In one of Cicero's treatises, that ‘‘On the 
Nature of the Gods,’’ he represents a number of Ro- 
mans comparing their ideas as to divine things, and 
the relation of these to human existence and duty. One 
of them calls attention to the fact that men give the 
gods thanks for all sorts of external advantages, such as 
their having fine houses, good harvests, beautiful chil- 
dren, and the like, but that no man ever gave them 
thanks for his virtues, —that he was honest, or pure, or 
merciful, or truthful. And this quite rightly, he goes on 
to say, since the gods do have their part in conferring 
upon us those external advantages, but we must be vir- 
tuous of ourselves. 

This is an excellent statement of fhe pagan point of 
view, but there hardly could be a sharper contradiction 
of the Christian doctrine on the subject of man’s depen- 
dence upon God, and especially of Augustine’s way of 
stating that. In his ‘‘Confessions’’ he uses the famous 
prayer, ‘‘Da guod jubes, et jube quod vis,’ —** Give 
what thou commandest, and command what thou wilt.’’ 
The-prayer is no more than an application of the Apos- 
tle’s words : ‘* Who maketh thee to differ? And what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive ? But if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou boast as if thou hadst not re- 
ceived it?’’ (1 Cor. 4:7.) Sevensimpler Latin words, 
or words more familiar to Cicero, hardly could have 
been chosen, and yet it is certain that he hardly would 
have been able to attach any meaning to them as thus 
combined by Augustine. The notion of divine aid to 
become, not rich and prosperous, but righteous and 
holy, was so far from his mind as to be inconceivable to 
him and to the Romans of his day. 

The pagan teachers, and especially the Stoics, who 
had the ear of the most earnest and responsible men of 
that old world, at the time of the preaching of the gos- 
pel, held that self-sufficiency was a virtue. To have a 
good opinion of yourself, and to justify it by your acts, 
was as near to perfection as they could think of a man's 
getting. To look to the gods for your virtues was, in 
their opinion, to try to throw upon Jupiter and the rest 
the blame of your own failures. If your wagon has 
stuck in the mud, stop bawling to the higher powers, 
and put your own shoulder to the wheel ! 
can neither make nor mar any man’s life. 
his own hands. 


The gods 
That is in 
So the pagans thought. 

Naturally the New Testament doctrine gave great 
offense to those who had grown up in the notion that 
self-sufficiency is a virtue. It reappears in the heresy of 
Pelagius, the British monk who antagonized the teach- 
ing of Augustine with regard to the necessity of grace to 
goodness. He was first roused to opposition by hearing 
a bishop quote Augustine’s prayer in the public ser- 
vices of the church. From this he went on to formulate 
a theory which might be called the Gospel according to 
St. Cicero, so exactly does it reproduce the mind of the 
pagan teacher. 

His teaching is not to be confounded with that of John 
Cassian and Vincens of Lerins, whom Augustine's dis- 
ciples stigmatized as Semi-Pelagians, and who were re- 
pelled by what they thought the exaggerations of the 
great teacher of the church. Cassian and Vincens did 
not deny the need of grace to being holy, but they in- 
sisted upon the recognition of the truth that man is not 
a dead body, but a living person, and that the divine 
grace works With and through his will in his conversion 


! 
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from evil to good. And Augustine himself recognized 
this when he said, ‘ If there were no grace, there would 
be no salvation ; if there were no free will, there would 
The subject is a thorny one, of 


be no man to save. 
whose nice distinctions there is no end. 
difficulty arises from the fact that the truths of the will 


Perhaps the 


are no more capable of being stated in terms of the un- 
derstanding than are the truths of chemistry in terms of 
mechanics. 

Whatever be the merits of the dispute between Au- 
gustine and Cassian, or Calvin and Arminius, Pelagius 
was in the wrong, by the confession of all these schools. 
He simply sought to revive the pagan point of view 
within the church itself, and, if he had succeeded, there, 
would have been an end of spiritual Christianity. His 
heresy stands as the antithesis to the fatalism which is 
another unchristian form of thought. A _ well-known 
American preacher says: ‘‘The way of life has two 
fences. There is an Arminian fence, to keep us out of 
Fatalism ; and there is a Calvinistic fence, to keep us out 
of Pelagianism. And some good brethren like to walk on 
the fences. For my part, I prefer to walk in the road.’’ 

Philadelphia. 
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Was Annie to Blame? 
By Rebecca Smylie 


- OWEVER we may regard evolution,’’ I heard a 

laughing mother say, ‘‘ children are certainly a 
species of monkey. You ought to see my baby smoke 
a lead-pencil !” 

Froebel depended on this faculty of imitation for the 
success of his developing processes, but we, alas ! forget 
it in our daily walk and conversation. The monkey, 
or, let us say, the family phonograph, is out of mind 
when anger pitches the voice and directs the sounding 
slap, or when a bit of questionable expediency is prac- 
ticed. Even when the tone and blow are reproduced 
upon unoffending dollie, or the trick upon a play mate, 
it is called temper, or natural badness. We are not 
quick to recognize the echo cf the note we sounded. 

Fortunately, a parent need not be infallible—wo to 
him should he claim to be !—in order to stimulate to 
helpful imitation. But he must be self-controlled, and 
Either of these is 
fatal to the relation between parent and child, because 


he must not juggle common sense. 


respect and confidence cannot thrive under such con- 
ditions. 

A child is observant, and most ready to draw conclu- 
sions. Said a thoughtful girl: ‘*‘When I was very 
young, my mother was to me the infallible standard of 
right. As I grew older, I saw that she sometimes made 
mistakes, but she called them mistakes, so, while she 
lost her infallibility, she gained more love. As I grew, 
and my experience reached out in directions hers did 
not, she consulted me, and had regard to my opinions, 
until there grew up between us the most perfect frierd- 
ship of my life.’’ 

Now a parent's claim that what is wrong for the child 
is permissible to himself ; that his outburst of anger is 
justifiable while the child’s is punishable; that, in 
short, the child must do as he says, not as he does, — 
this strikes at the very root of the imitative faculty, and 
excites, first distrust, then resentment. 

Two little girls, sisters, were candidates for prizes 
offered by a small church for correct recitation of a chil- 
The recitation was to be made before 
the assembled congregation. 


dren’s catechism. 
The younger girl an- 
swered every question promptly, but the elder stumbled 
several times, and at the close of the test, humiliated by 
failure, she turned and slapped her, sister in the face. 
The mother, sitting near, drew the offender to her side, 
and, with eyes flashing anger, ‘‘ gave her as good as she 
had given.’ 

On leaving the church later, she said to an acquaint- 
ance, ‘‘I'm so ashamed of Annie, but I méan to make 
her more ashamed of herself when I get her home."’ 

‘*Please don't, said the lady ad- 
dressed. ‘* We are all so sorry for Annie ; you showed 


Mrs. Jackson,”’ 


us how little she was to blame. 
The anger faded to perplexity in the mother's face. 
Let us hope she found the meaning in the reproof, and 
learned for her encouragement that self-control also is 
contagious, and that courtesy produces after its kind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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A “Cake Sunday-School”’ 


An Incident from Life 


By Ella Beecher Gittings 


HE first smell of the pine woods, after months of 
absence, always bring back the memory of it. 
Perhaps because it was the first striking incident of my 


first summer in the pines. It was away back in the 


early ‘‘seventies,"’ and the time was mid-June. My 
very dearest friend had become a ranchman's wife, and 
I was to spend a summer vacation with her. I remem- 
ber so well the feeling of dismay with which | regarded 
her choice in life. 

She had such rare socisl gifts, power of winning 
friends, an instinct of leadership,—how wasted they 
would be in those Western solitudes. I can see now 
how inexperienced I was, how crude my judgment. I 
have learned since that it is by the transplanting of just 
such vigorous, thrifty stock that the ‘‘desert’’ is made 


And each time 
that I revisit the scenes of those early days, 1 can see 


to ‘‘rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 


new evidence that the ‘‘ wilderness and solitary place,”’ 
where my strong friend accepted her lot in life, has been 
‘«made glad’’ because of her life there. 

I arrived at my friend’s home Saturday morning, and, 
naturally, unpacking and visiting engrossed the first day, 
so that, beyond the ride from the railway station, and fre- 
quent devouring glances at the snow-capped mountains 
from the house windows, I had but little idea of her out- 
side surroundings, when that long-to-be-remembered Sab- 
bath dawned upon me,—a perfect gem of a day, set 
in a month of pure gold. I can recall how I seemed to 
be hushed awake—if I may be pardoned the paradox— 
by the soft soughing of the pines, and lay for some time 
gazing from my open window, too awed even for thought, 
and watched the dull dawn-purple change slowly to rose, 
and then flush the snow-clad mountains with warm-hued 
pink, which burst all of a sudden into a flood of molten 
gold, like the blossoming of a night-blooming cereus, 
and | cannot believe it mere fancy that the soft morn- 
ing note of the bluebirds changed, in the same instant, 
into full-throated anthems of Sabbath joy. 

At the breakfast-table, my friend told me of her Sunday- 
school, and invited me to go with her and teach the 
Bible class. At that her husband laughed immoder- 
ately, and asked me if I did not consider a ‘* Cake Sun- 
day-school"’ a purely Western invention, 


” 


‘*A cake Sunday- school ? I repeated interroga- 
tively. 

‘« Yes, you see the indigenous youth of these parts do 
not take kindly to religious instruction, and it is neces- 
sary to bait them, or, in other words, the only approach 
to their hearts or consciences seems to be through their 
stomachs. If you should happen to see a big frosted 
cake on the pantry shelves, do not delude yourself with 


the thought that it will be served to us at dinner. It is 


only Sunday-school bait !°’ 

My friend seemed not in the least vexed at this banter, 
but turned to me smilingly, and said-: 

‘* Are we not directed to become ‘ fishers of men,’ and 
does not a wise fisher pay careful attention to his bait ?"’ 
‘Where is this remarkable school held?’ | in- 
quired, 

‘*In the old claim shanty just over the hill,—the 
house where Harry ‘ bached’ before he built this one. 
Harry makes no end of fun of my school, but he has 
fitted it up beautifully for me with desk and benches, 
and helped me cover the bare walls with evergreen until 
it is a lovely summer bower. Ido not believe cake is 
the only attraction, but after a warm, dusty walk, | am 
We shall 


have lemonade this afternoon in honor of our guest.”’ 


sure the pupils appreciate some refreshment. 
‘*You ask me to take the Bible class. Who is its 
regular teacher ?’’ ‘ 
This occasioned another burst of laughter from the 
irrepressible Harry, and Anice hastened to explain. 
‘*We have no separate teacher, and sometimes no 
Bible class. In fact, i am the only teacher, but I've 
often wished I had an assistanty It is so hard to adapt 
a lesson to all ages. Sometimes one or two of the 
mothers come, and once one of the fathers, but he 
seemed ill at ease because there were no other men, and 
If I had an assistant, I believe I 
could, in time, work up a good adult class. Yés,” she 
added, forestalling her husband, whose eyes weré twink- 


did not come again. 
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ling again, ‘‘I would do it, even if I had to make three 
cakes instead of one, There is no church service of any 
sort within ten miles of here, and you see how great is 
the need. The families are scattered, and but few of 
them, I fear, are church-going people. ow could I 
help offering my little mite in so needy a field?’’ 

*«* The trouble is,’ said Harry skeptically, ‘‘you are 
wasting your time and strength, and sacrificing your 
Sabbath comfort and rest for nothing. These people 
will follow you while the ‘loaves and fishes’ last, —they 
will eat your cake, but forget your teaching. 
them better than you do, Anice."’ 

A slight cloud passed over my friend’s face, but in a 
moment she answered resolutely : 

**I] may never know what seeds, if any, take root. In- 
deed, that is no concern of mine. I only know that the 
commission is, ‘ Sow beside all waters, for ye know not 
which shall prosper, whether this or that.’ ’’ 


I know 


There was but one for my ‘‘Bible class’’ that after- 
noon,—a boy of about fifteen years, unprepossessing as 
a boy could well be. Homely of feature, rude in dress, 
1 paired, as I looked into his face, of being able to 
interest him at all, Yet we had not proceeded far with 
the lesson before he asked me a voluntary question, 
Now in my Eastern-city class a spontaneous question 
from one of my pupils was so rare as to be an event. I 
began to scan the boy's features more closely, with the 
result that they seemed by no means so soulless as my 
hasty judgment had pronounced them. Question fol- 
lowed question, until I found myself actually upon my 
mettle to satisfy this uncouth boy's insatiate craving for 
knowledge. It did not seem so much an interest in the 
particular religious truth under consideration as it did a 
trying of new-fledged wings of intellect. The light in 
his eye, the flush on his cheek, the exhilaration of tone, 
seemed the symptomatic effect of simple joy in compre- 
hension,—pure, abstract comprehension. He ‘‘ wanted 
to know,’’ and was knowing ! 

My friend had noticed the same thing. 

*Yes,’’ she said ; ‘it is evidently a new birth,—of 
the intellect only, as yet. His parents are stolid, igno- 
rant people, I think likely the only books in the house 
are an almanac and a treatise on _horse-doctoring. 
Somewhere he has been to school lung enough to learn 
to read haltingly, but evidently the teaching has been 
of such character as to afford no intellectual stimulus, I 
have not told Harry about him as yet; he does not 
sympathize with me in this work, as you see. . But am | 
wrong in thinking that it is worth all my pains that this 
boy's intellectual awakening—which was sure to come 
some time—should have Bible truth for its infant food? 
It might so easily have been fed on skepticism instead, — 
yes, even atheism !"’ 

I kept the ‘‘ Bible class'’ during the weeks of my 
visit, and built as well as I could on the foundation so 
well laid by my friend. Gradually the class increased 
in size, when the distinction of a separate teacher be- 
came known, and Anice really did have to make two 
cakes instead of one ; for to this novel refreshment fea- 
ture she strictly adhered, 

But the boy was to us both the center of attraction. 
We gave him books to read, and, although reading was 
laborious work at first, yet his improvement in that line 
was remarkable. In the winter following, when he 
could have more time from the farm work, my friend 
added secular to religious teaching, and found him an 
apt pupil. The next year he succeeded in persuading 
his parents to give him his time, and went to the nearest 
town, where he worked for board and tuition, and went 
to school all winter, and, from that time on, went steadily 
forward in his self-educative course. 

Fifteen years after, I met him in the state metropolis, 
where he had a home and a thrifty law practice. Best of 
all, I learned that he was a Christian lawyer,—one who 


counted principle first and gold second. Said one who 


’ knew him well: ‘Intellectually he has no superior in 


his profession in the city. He might have been a 
wealthy man if he could have pocketed his moral and 
religious scruples, and gone into law for the money 
there is in it.’ 

My thoughts went back to the ‘‘Cake Sunday-school”’ 
in the claim shanty among the pines, where, I doubted 
not, those blessed ‘‘scruples’’ had been implanted ; 
and then, as I thought of the widening and never-end- 
ing influence of a Christian life like his, —the «light on 
a candlestick,'’ the «‘ city set on a hill,’'-—I felt ashamed 
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that I had ever counted my friend’s talents wasted ‘be- 
cause her influence was spent among: homely people and 
in quiet country ways. 

Monument, Col. 
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For Children at Home 


Woolly White’s Children 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


K fagnets GRAY and Woolly White had never cared to 

get acquainted. To be sure, they had known each 
other, after a fashion, since they were little kittens, but, 
as Tabby Gray had lived in the house and Woolly White 
in the barn, their tastes were entirely different. 

The house cat liked boys and girls, and the boys and 
girls liked her ; they even allowed her to play the piano 
when she chose, and laughed with delight to see how 
daintily she walked over the keys, stopping after every 
step to listen to the music she made. Tabby had been 
a great pet since her kitten days, The baby mauled her 
about, and the boys played circus with her ; the girls 
dressed her in doll clothes, and wheeled her in the doll 
carriage,—yet Tabby Gray carefully hid her claws and 
purred contentedly through it all. When she had kittens 
of her own, she brough tthem one at a time and laid them 
on the bear-skin rug in the parlor, proud of her treas- 
ures, and sure the children would be kind to them. 

It was the kittens that made Tabby Gray think of 
Woolly White, the barn cat, who had a family too,— if 
one could believe what the doves said. 

Though Tabby was a proud cat in a way, yet she was 
kind-hearted, and couldn't help feeling sorry for the 
children of Woolly White. What little savages they 
would be, brought up in a barn, with only horses for 
company ! What a pity for them to grow up away from 
boys and girls, and never learn how to behave in the 
house ! So thought Tabby Gray. At last she made up 
her mind to try and do something for Woolly White's 
children. 

One morning soon after, Woolly White was surprised 
to see silken-furred Tabby Gray walk into the barn. It 
made her so angry at first, that, without thinking of her 
babies, she arched her back and puffed herself up like a 
dumpling ; but the minute she looked at her four little 
puff-balls, the kittens, who were trying to do exactly as 
she did, she laughed so hard she forgot to be angry. 

‘*Children,’’ said she, ‘‘ straighten your backs this 
minute, and don't be naughty. Now kiss your mother.”’ 
Then she sprang down from the hayloft to meet Tabby. 

‘« After mice ?’’ said she. 

‘‘No, thank you,’’ replied Tabby Gray, lifting one 
dainty paw as though she. would like to shake hands, 
‘« To tell you the truth, Mrs. White, I think you and I 
have been strangers too long. For the sake of our 
children, we ought to get acquainted. I should like 
to have my children come out here to the barn visiting, 
and I do wish you would bring your little ones to the 
house,”’ 

Now Woolly White was a wild barn cat, or she would 
have been more polite. While Tabby Gray was talk- 
ing, she slowly backed up against the grain-bin, and, 
when she stopped, she ruffled her fur in a horrible man- 
ner, and spit at her visitor. Tabby Gray, highly of- 
fended, gathered up her tail and walked out, After 
that she was more sorry for Woolly White's children 
than ever. 

How surprised the four barn kittens would have been 
if they had known any one was sorry for them, for a 
happier family never lived. Their mother taught them 
all sorts of wild tricks that a house cat could not do. One 
of these was to run straight up the sides of the barn ; 
another was to fly across beams so high above the floor the 

swallows wondered how they dared try it without wings. 
They learned to sharpen their claws and to catch mice. 
They tumbled, played, and slept in the sweet-smelling 
hay, and were kittens any cat mother might have well 
been proud to own. 

Woolly White loved her children dearly, and if she 
was wild and they were wild, what difference did it 
make? On dark, stormy days she told the cuddling 
little ones stories of the woods she had visited and ani- 
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mals she had seen ; told them how she had watched the 
fox from the woods steal chickens from the old hen-house, 
—before the new oné was built ; told them all she knew 
about the fox babies, and many stories of the wild things 
that house cats never know. 

One day, Woolly White was foolish enough to take 
her family for a walk in the yard. It happened to be 
one of the days when the boys were getting ready to play 
circus, The old hen-house was their tent, and in it 
were old bird-cages and boxes with wooden slats across 
one side, —ready for the wild beasts. 

Tabby Gray was perfectly willing to belong to the cir- 
cus, and her kittens were not a bit afraid of the boys 
and girls ; but when the good house cat saw the beauiti- 
ful little strangers, Wovly White's children, in the yard, 
her mother heart was full of pity for them,—she knew 
they would be frightened. They ought to be taken 
away from the yard at once, 

‘* Mrs, White,’’ said she to the barn cat, ‘*down in 
the field, back of the corn-crib, is some of the best cat- 
nip you ever tasted ’’— 

‘* Me-ow !’’ interrupted the barn cat. ‘‘ Do those 
healthy children of mine look as though they needed 
catnip ?’’ 

Just then a boy’came around the corner of the house, 
and, catching sight of the four white kittens, shouted, 
‘‘Bears, bears!'’ The kittens, too surprised to run, 
huddled for an instant in a breathless bunch. Quick as 
a wink a large basket was put over them, and Woolly 
White's children, little furies in their fright and rage, 
were caught. The boys then put them in one of the 
boxes with slats across the front, and, behold ! the poor 
little things were bears in the circus, 

Tabby Gray was taken next ; she was a tame lion, and 
stepped proudly into her cage. Her spotted kitten was 
a leopard, and the gray ones panthers and tigers, —so 
the boys told her. 

Poor Woolly White was so distracted by the piteous 
mewing of her captured babies that she allowed herself 
to be caught and placed in a strong old squirrel cage, 
within which she prowled around, growling like-a wild 
beast indeed. She was a polar bear, 

A pug dog who could do tricks, 2 old tame rooster, 
and a setting hen, completed the menagerie, 

When the circus was about half over, the hired man, 
hearing the boys and girls laughing, peeped in to see 
the fun. When ‘he took out his pipe, the better to 
laugh at the merry little clown, no one saw the big spark 
which fell into the straw, and set it on fire. 

The hired man had been gone but a few moments 
when he called to the boys and girls that a threshing- 
machine was coming up the road. That broke up the 
circus. The boy in charge of the wild beasts was in too 
much of a hurry to turn them loose, so he shut the hen- 
house door and locked it. 

in vain Tabby Gray told poor frightened, struggling 
Woolly White not to worry,—there was nothing to fear. 

«Why, every one of those children belong to the 
Band of Mercy, and wouldn't hurt a living thing,’’ she 
explained, 

‘* What do my kittens and I know about the Band of 
Mercy ?’’ howled Woolly White. ‘‘ We want to get 
out !"’ 

Just at that moment a flame leaped up the side of 
the dry old building, and for a second the animals were 
still with terror, Then the pug dog began to bark, the 
rooster found his voice, and the setting hen squawked 
in her shrillest tones. Woolly White, Tabby Gray, and 
her kittens joined in the dismal cry of alarm. But 
Woolly White's plucky children, without a word, gnawed 
and worked and scratched at their prison bars until one 
of the slats gave way. Then Squirrel-tail, the most 
nimble of all Woolly White's children, scrambled up 
the wall to a little opening under the roof, the only 
place of escape, followed by his brother and sisters, 
Puffy, Fuzz, and Clover-bud. In spite of the snapping 
and cracking of the fire, Woolly White heard their soft 
bodies drop safely to the ground below. Across the 
lawn scampered the four, through the gate and down the 
road. 

‘‘ Why, the bears have escaped !’’ cried the boy who 
had charge of the wild beasts, when he saw the kittens 
go tumbling by. ‘* Let us all rush back to the circus- 
tent !*’ he called aloud. 

Half in fun and-half in wonder, the boys and girls 
hurried back to their playhouse, They found: ® allen 
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fire, and, children though they were, they knew their 
calls for help were useless ; it was too late to put the fire 
out. 

It was an awful minute. Every child cried in pity for 
the poor creatures within the burning building. While 
the rest, screaming, ran for water, one boy, the circus 
clown, remembered that he belonged to the Band of 
Mercy. At aglance, he saw that the roof had not begun 
to fall, and he thought the house stood firm, in spite of 
the dreadful flames. 

The boy was afraid of the fire, but he tore open the 
blazing door, with lightning swiftness entered and dragged 
out the cages two at atime. A minute more and the 
roof fell and the walls caved in. Then the hired man 
and all the folks from the house camé, breathless, to put 
the fire out. 

‘« No lives lost,’’ reported the little clown, pointing to 
the cages of the rescued wild beasts. 

«« Thanks ‘to my brave boy,’’ said the father, as the 
children, talking all at once, told how the menagerie 
was saved, 

‘«Thanks to Woolly White's children,’’ murmured 
‘Labby Gray, whose nerves were so badly shaken she 
had to almost live on catnip for three days, and who 
never from that hour thought that house cats were a bit 
better than barn cats, however wild they might be. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Spirit and Method 


How a Ten Weeks’ Bible School 
in Brooklyn Succeeded 


By Grace Hamilton George 


OME~have questioned the value of the Brooklyn 

revival which occurred during the winter of 1900. 

It may be, even now, too soon to estimate results, but to 

one little congregation it brought an impulse to active 

Christian work, 2:11, through that work, a development of 

the Christian life which all can see and feel, but which 
cannot be measured. : 

Although too far up-town for many to attend the meet- 
ings, yet, through - few quickened consciences, the spirit 
of the <o 
all the desire to hav~ a part in reaching the unsaved of 
the city, After much conference and prayer, an open- 
ing was found in u district where neglected children 
abounded ; the use of a suitable room was obtained for 
two nights each week, and for a term of ten weeks a 
Bible school was conducted, 

The pastor of the congregation was the leader ; the 
precentor took charge of the praise service ; there was a 
secretary for records, a teacher to whom the memory 
verses were recited, and a group of helpers who volun- 


-town gatherings awakened in the hearts of 


teered for specific nights, and sat among the children, 
to assist them with the work, to,keep them in order, and 
to get acquainted. There were Bibles for all. There 
were leaflets in abundance. These leaflets contained a 
dozen selections from the metrical versions of the Psalms, 
for use in the praise service of the school, and for home 
study. 

There were no attractions, not even an organ to lead 
the singing, but, from the beginning, the interest in the 
work was such that attractions would have been distrac- 
tions. It was the children who welcomed the teachers 
and prepared places for them, and right cordial their 
greetings were. The exercises opened with reading a 
Psalm from the leaflets. All joined in this, and the 
reading was varied from evening toevening. Sometimes 
all read in unison ; again, leader and school read line and 
line about, or the boys and girls read responsively, or the 
school supplied the word when the leader paused in his 
reading. After singing the psalm the Bibles were passed. 
Two or three of the larger boys were entrusted with this 
privilege. 

The exercise with the Bibles on the opening evening 
was something like this : 

‘*What is the name of the book you hold in your 
hand?’ Secretary writes it on bdard. 

*« Find the blank page between the Old and the New 
Testament. . Hold up your Bible as soon as you find 
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it.'’ Leader courts Bibles as they are shown, Leader 
teaches name of two parts of Bible. Secretary writes it 
on-board. ‘‘ Find first page in your Bibles.’’ Teaches 
name of first book of Bible and the first verse. ‘‘ Find 
last page in Bible."’ Teaches name of last book and 
last verse. 

‘‘Find again dividing page between Old and New 
Testaments. Find Matthew; show Bibles.’’ Leader 
counts as they are shown. ‘‘Find Mark, Luke, John. 
Find eleventh chapter of John, thirty-fifth verse.’’ 
Teaches shortest verse in Bible. 

In preparing for this Bible exercise, which advanced 
each evening, the leader made frequent use of ‘‘ A Sup- 
plemental Bible Question Course,’’ by John B. Smith, 
published by The Sunday School Times Co. 

The Bible contest followed the Bible study. As the 
school was quite evenly divided by sex, the contest was 
usually boys against girls, and always aroused intense 
interest. The leader would announce a passage ; the 
one to first rise and read it scored a point for his side. 
No one was permitted to score more than two points. 
The record was kept on the board by the secretary. 
These contests developed a facility in handling the Bible 
and an acquaintance with the names of the books. The 
contests were very close, the boys most frequently 
winning. 

At the close of the contest the Bibles were collected, 
and then came the story This story was told by the 
leader most often, thoug.s semetimes one of the workers 
or one of *he eiders from the church or a visitor was in- 
vited to take this part. Then followed singing, prayer, 
and dismissal. 

Occasionally a written exercise was given. For exam- 
ple, each helper, with those about him, makes a list of 
the names of Christ they know. The secretary writes 
on the board the list as prepared by the youngest schol- 
ars. The next older class reads its list, and the secre- 
tary adds new names, etc. 

A Bible was offered to any one learning the first two 
selections on the leaflet. These were the First ~salm 
and the Nineteenth Psalm, beginning with— 


** God’s law is perfect, and converts 
The soul in sin that lies.’’ 


The second prize, open only to winners of the first 
prize, was a choice between an illustrated «Life of 
Christ,’” and Dr. Paton’s ‘‘ Life for Young People.’’ 
The task was the memorizing of five additional psalms 
on the Teaflet. 

The secretary passed through the school each even- 
ing, learning, from the helpers, who wished to recite 
psalms, and they were then given the opportunity to go 
to the teacher who had charge of that exercise, and, 
after reciting, were credited with the work done. The 
prizes won were awarded before closing each evening. 

Half the school won Bibles during the term, and a 
number received also the second prize. At the end of 
the ten weeks, these children who had known nothing 
of the Bible save its name, could take it in their hands, 
and turn at once to any passage announced ; they could 
repeat the names of the books in order ; repeated often 
the names of the books of the New Testament back- 
wards ; they had memorized an alphabetical list of 
verses so that when the leader gave a reference, they 
could repeat the verse. They could answer quite a list 
of questions on Bible history. Their familiarity with 
the Word of God, and their easy use of it, was a joy to 
all who heard them, and the drill made better Bible 
students of the teachers as well. 

The stories told each night were from the Bible, or 
illustrative of Bible truth, intended to make the way of 
salvation plain, to make God known as their father, the 
Saviour as their elder brother. 

On the closing night a very touching service was held, 
when each child present expressed the wish to be a 
Christian. 

Although the school has closed for the summer, the 
helpers are keeping in touch with many of the children 
by visiting and through the Congregational Sunday- 
school. One of these visitors recently found a lad of a 
dozen years who is holding a Saturday afternoon class at 
his own house, where he impersonates the leader, asks 
‘* Who was the first man ?"’ and gives prizes, for which 
he provides by taking collections. 
funds for eight Bibles. 

Whatever of good has come to the children has multi- 

’ 


He now has the 
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plied sevenfold in the lives of the workers, and in the 
spiritual growth of the little congregation. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Keeping in Touch with the 
Neighborhood 


By Philip E. Howard 


NE thing is certain, —the Sunday-school that isn’t 
talked about and known familiarly in its own 
neighborhood is breathing hard, if not expiring. When 
‘he neighbors find no topic of conversation, no cause 
for criticism, no reason for praise, in the work of a Sun- 
day-school, it needs a tonic. 

And how many good ways shine out, wherein a school 
may walk in honor and honorable prominence! Any 
neighborhood will have a sense of pride in its Sunday- 
school, if the school authorities will not quench that 
spirit. 

One school has a corps of workers who agree to watch 
vacant houses in a city parish, and report the incoming 
of a new family. Another employs a devoted woman in 
its younger departments to have special shepherding of 
the flock, afield and in the fold. When death comes 
into a school family, this shepherdess is there to comfort 
and cheer. When illness is abroad, the shadow is 
fainter because of her watchful care; when birthdays 
come, so also come personal letters from this faithful 
worker. She feels the pulse of the neighborhood ; she 
knows it through and through, and her name is a house- 
hold word. Of course, she is known as representing her 
school, ‘and, of course, that school is thronged. 

Still another school employs a visitor for two days in 
the week. They cannot afford to pay for all her time, 
so they do what they can. After the school session on 
Sunday, she consults with the superintendent, advises 
with him as to special visits that ought to be made dur- 
ing the week, and tells-him of any suggestions regarding 
the work of the school coming to her as she moves 
about among the people. She calls on new families, 
reclaims wandering scholars, keeps tab on the school 
records, and keeps the superintendents posted. Her 
school is the largest, by far, in a large city diStrict, 
though not entirely because of such work. 

Years ago, in this same school, a new superintendent 
was elected. He accepted, on condition that a lady. in 
the school, known for her benevolence and motherly 
charm, should visit, at least once a year, every family 
represented: in the school. This compact was carried 
out, and to this day that visitor, now no longer able to 
perform this service, is the ‘‘ mother of the school,’’ and 
the school the neighborhood center. 

It is hard for the workers in a Sunday-school to realize 
how important a factor the school is in any neighbor- 
hood. Persons exfect to be visited by the school repre- 
sentatives ; they expect to be asked to attend the school 
sessions, and, whether they are dcemed likely to come 
or not, the invitation ought to be given. One can never 
tell what influences may be at work among the non- 
attendants in the neighborhood of a school. It may be 
the word of a child, or the sound of music through the 
open windows on a quiet Sunday, or the memory of a 
day almost forgotten. Go out among the people, and 
you will find that the way has been prepared. Know 
the neighborhood home life, its joys and its sorrows, 
and you will be known as one whose interest is worthy 
of the response it. desires. 

Philadelphia. 
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Should Absentees Membership rolls shor'd not carry 


be Counted as 
Members ? 


deadwood for the sake ¢*« s...wing up 
well in reports. Yet many, perhaps 
the majority, of Sunday-schools continue to have a 
membership book stained with marks of absence for 
months in succession. Of course, teachers are usually 
at fault for having only half a dozen present out of a 
dozen scholars in the class, and phen comes the respon- 
sibility of the secretary and thé superintendent in al- 
lowing such a state of affairs, to say nothing of the 
slothful example of an educational institution supposed 
to teach how to do things decently and in order, The 
question is, What use is all this recording of attendance, ° 
if unjustifiable absences are not stopped ? 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


1. October 7.—Jesus Dining witha Pharisee .... . + » Luke 14: 1-14 
2. October 14.—Parable of the Great Supper, ...... Luke 14 : 15-24 
3. October 21.—The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin ...... Luke 15: 1-10 
4- October 28.—The ProdigalSon, ..,.....++6+6.s Luke 15 : 11-24 
5. November 4.—The Unjust Steward .......... Luke 16 : 1-13 
6. Novegnber 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus . . Luke 16: 19-31 
7. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed. ...... Luke 17 : 21-19 
8. November 25.—Sober Living. ....... jas & eis Titus 2% 1-15 
@. December 2.~—The Rich Young Ruler ........ Matt. 19 : 16-26 
* go, December 9.—Bartimeus Healed........... Mark 10 : 46-52 
a1’ December 16.—Zaccheus the Publican. ........ Luke 19 : 1-10 
te, December o3—{ Berable ofthe Pounds = = == = gre 


13. December 30.— Review. 
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Lesson 6, November i, 1900 
The Rich Man and Lazarus 
Luke 16 : 19+31 


Read Luke 16:19 to 17:10. Memory verses: 19-22. 
Goipen Text: Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
Matt. 6 : 20. : 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


19 | There was acertainrich 19 Now there was a certain 
man, which was clothed in pur- rich man, and he was clothed 
ple and fine linen, and fared in purple and fine linen, 
sumptuously every day : faring stimptuously every 

ao And there was a certain ob ‘den: end @ anne tame 
beggar named Liz’a-riis, which Aw ‘8s 
was laid at his gate, full of | named Lazarys was laid at 

his gate, full of sores, and 


sores, 2 
at And desiring to be fed desiring to be fed with the 
with the crumbs which fell from crumbs that. fell from the 
the rich man’s table ; moreover rich man's table ; yea, even 
the dogs came and licked his 


the dogs came and licked his 
sores. And it came to pass, 


sores. 
that the beggar died, and 


22 And it came to pass, that 
the beggar died, and was car- 4 

that he was carried away by 
the angels into Abraharn's 


ried by the angels into Abra- 
ham's bosom: the rich man 
also died, and was buried ; bosom: and the rich man 
23 And in heli he lifted up also died, and was buried. 
his eyes, being in torments, and 23 And in Hades he lifted up 
seeth Abraham afar off, and his eyes, being in torments, 
L&z’a-ris in his bosom. and seeth Abraham afar off, 
24 And he cried and said, and Lazarus in his bosom. 
Father Abraham, have mercy 24 And he cried and_ said, 
on me, and send Laz’a-ris, Father Abraham, have 
that he may dip the tip of his mercy on’ me, and send 
finger in water, and cool my Lazarus, that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue; for I 


tongue ; for | am tormented 
in this fame. 

25 But Abraham said, Son, am in anguish in this flame, 
remember that thou in thy life- 25 But Abraham said, ?Son, 
time receivedst thy good things, remember that thou in thy 
and likewise Laz’a-rus_ evil lifetime receivedst thy good 
things: but now he is com- things, and Lazarus in like 
forted, and thou art tormented. manner evil things : but now 

26 And beside all this, be- here he is comforted, and 
tween us and you there is a 26 thou art in anguish. And 
great gulf fixed: so that they ‘beside all this, between us 
which would pass from hence and you there is a great gulf 
to you cannot ; neither can they fixed, that they which would 

$ to us, that wold come pass from hence to you may 

‘om thence. not be able, and that none 

a7.Then he said, I pray thee may cross over from thence 
therefore, father, that thou 27 tous. And he said, | pray 
wouldest send him to my thee therefore, father, that 
father's house : thou wouldest send him to 

28 For 1 have five brethren; 28 my father's house; for | 
that he may testify unto them, have five brethren ; that he 
lest they also come into this may testify unto them, lest 
place of torment. they also come into this 

29 Abraham saith unto him, 29 = of torment. But Abra- 
They have Moses and the am saith, They have Moses 
prophets ; let them hear them. and the prophets ; let them 

30 And he said, Nay, father 30 hear them. And he said, 
Abraham : but if one went unto Nay, father Abraham: but 
them from the dead, they will if one go to them from the 


= 


2 
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w 
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repent. 31 dead, they will repent. And 
31 And he said unto him, If he said unto him, If they 
they hear not Moses and the hear not Moses and the 


prophets, neither will they be 
rsuaded, though one rose 
‘om the dead. 


prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, if one rise 
from the dead. 





1Or, living in mirth and splendor every day %Gr. Child. *%Or, 
dn all these things 

In verse 06, the Ameriean Revisers would substitute “ who ” or “ that”’ 
for “ which.” 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— The World hath Time for Everything except to Serve 
God (&ccl. 3 : 4-45). For every purpose under heaven 
(1-8). Everything beautiful and the world in man's heart 
(9-11). God requireth the past (12-15). 

Mon.— ke Vanity of Riches (Eccl. § : 10-20). Riches cannot 
satisfy (10-12). Kept for their owner's hurt (13-17). 
Should be regarded as the gift of God (18-20) 

Tues.— The Heavenly Treasures (Matt. 6 ; 19-74). The heart 
goes with the treasure (19-21). The eye guides the heart 
(22, 23). Only one master (24-30). God's kingdom and 
righteousness first (31-34). 

Wed.—A Look into the Future (Luke 76 : 19-31). A great con- 
trast (19-21). A great exchange (22-25). A great separa- 
tion (26-28). A great lesson (29-31). 

Thurs.—Some of God's Witnesses { John 5 : 31-47). The wit- 

, messof, John (31-35). The witness of Jesus’ miracles and 
of the Father (36 37). The witness of the Scriptures 

(g9-44). Thewitness of Moses (45-47). 
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Pri.—Are there Few that Be Saved (Luke 13 ; 22-30). The 
uestion and the answer (22-24). ‘The shut door (25-27). 
‘he great separation (28-30). 

Sat.— Warnings and Exhortations ( Jas, 4:13 tos: 8). What 
is your life? (4:13, 14.) Boast not thyself (15, 16). The 
oppression of riches (5: 1-6), The ¢oming of the Lord 
draweth nigh (7, 8). 


Sun.— The Psalm of the Precious Secret (Psa. 16:1-1r1r). Pre- 
serve me, O God! (1-4.) The Lord is my inheritance 
(5-7). ‘Therefore my heart is glad, ] rest in hope (8, 9). 

The path of life, the fulness of joy (10, 11). 


Chicago, Lil. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Discourse.—The sayings in the last 
lesson led to a scoff by the Pharisees, which was at 

once rebuked by our Lord (vs. 14-18). Most of the say- 
ings, however, resemble those uttered on different occa- 
sions, according to the other evangelists, But this 
lesson is virtually part of the rebuke to the Pharisees. 

PLACE,—In Perea, as before. - 

Time.—In the year of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30, 
probably at the close of January. The lesson is pecu- 
liar to Luke. 

% 


Critical Notes 


Verse 19.—Now there was a certain rich man; The 
Latin term ‘‘ Dives’’ is usually applied to him. Tradi- 
tion names him ‘ Nineue,’’ but there is no evidence 
that a real person is referred to.— Was clothed; The 
tenses point to what was habitual. He is described, not 
as a grossly wicked man, but as luxurious, without 
thought of God in his use of wealth.—/n purple and 
Jine linen; ** Purple’’ refers to a costly material, usually 
from Tyre, dyed purple (or dark red). ‘* Fine linen,’’ 
for undergarments, was very costly, usually from Egypt. 
— Faring sumptuously every day: Not gluttonously, 
but in a way that a rich man could afford, 

Verse 20.—Certain beggar named Lazarus: The 
name means ‘‘God a help.’ Lazarus of Bethany is 
not referred to, for he was not a poor man. The raising 
of Lazarus occurred shortly after. — Was daid ; Literally, 
‘*had been cast,’’ and remained there. —Af his gate : 
The one entrance to a large house, where the food 
would be thrown out, and where the owner might see 


the beggars. —Fud// of sores; Vermanently -ic:ed thus, 
either from disease or want, The briefer form of the 
verse, reproduced in the Revised Version, is well 
attested. 


Verse 21.—Desiring to be fed: He probably obtained 
what he wished, but the rich man had no concern about 
it. — With the crumbs : ‘*‘ Crumbs’’ is properly supplied, 
though not found in the older authorities, ‘The things 
falling’’ is more literal.— Yea, even the dogs: They 
also came for food, and seem to have shown some com- 
passion to Lazarus, 

Verse 22.— The beggar died, ... was carried away 
by the angels: The action of the parable does not dis- 
tinguish between soul and body. ‘‘The angels’’ are 
probably contrasted with the bearers at the rich man’s 
funeral.—/nio Abraham's bosom; The Jewish expres- 
sion for the state of the blessed immediately after death ; 
equivalent to ‘‘ Paradise’’ (Luke 23 : 43), not to the 
ultimate state of the redeemed.— Zhe rich man also 
died, and was buried ; The last phrase suggests a funeral 
befitting his wealth. 

Verse 22.—And in Hades; This word refers to the 
place or state of the dead, and here evidently includes 
both ‘‘ Abraham's bosom'’ and a place of punishment, 
as the context shows. ‘‘Gehenna,"’ or ‘‘hell,’’ is the 
distinctive term for the latter place.—He lifted up his 
eyes ; Looked up, as if just perceiving where he was. — 
Being in torments: Although his burial had taken 
place, the details of the parable require the representa- 
tion of physical torment.—Seeth Abraham afar off : 
Paradise was visible from Gehenna, according to Jewish 
conceptions.—Lasarus in his bosom: A carrying out 
of the figure implied in the phrase ‘ Abraham's 
bosom.”’ 

Verse 24.—Father Abraham; He speaks as a Jew, 
basing some claim upon this.— Send Lazarus ; Possibly 
implying a right to the services of one who had been a 
beggar at his gate.—7hat Ae may dip... cool my 
tongue: The slight alleviation asked for shows the in- 
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tensity of his sufferings. —7 am in anguish ; A different 
term from that in yerse 23 ; not similar, as '‘ tormented"’ 
suggests. 

Verse 25,—-Son : Literally, ‘‘chiid.’’ The acknowl- 
edgment of this relation avails nothing. —Remember : 
The important word, introducing the justification of the 
respective conditions of the two men. lt also suggests 
one element of pain in future punishment. — Receivedst 
thy good things : \t is implied that he did not use these 
with reference to the future world.—Zasarus in like 
manner: The usual rendering of the adverb by the 
Revisers,—-Zvi/ things : See verses 20, 21.—But now 
here : So all the older manuscripts. —Com/forted . . . in 
anguish: As in verse 24. Not because one was poor 
and the other rich, but because of the wrong use of wealth 
by the latter. 

Verse 26.—And beside all this: 
things "’ 


‘‘In all these 
is the literal rendering of better attested read- 
ing, but the other rendering gives the correct sense. — 
A great gulf fixed: Thisdetail seems to be independent 
of Jewish notions.— 7/a¢ : In order that, affirming the de- 
signed permanence of the future state. — Wou/d: Desire 
to, Even if they so desired, they could not.— 7zat: 
This is implied in the form of the Greek. — None may cross 
over from thence to us: More literal and exact than the 
paraphrase of the Authorized Version. The language 
is slightly stronger than in the preceding clause, 

Verse 27.—/ pray thee: Literally, ‘‘ask.'’—Send 
him: Probably because his brethren would recognize 
Lazarus. 

Verse 28.—For I have five brethren: Apparently 
leading lives such as his own had been. — Jestify unto 
them; The verb is a strong compound one.—Les¢ they 
alsa come intothis place of torment : Escape punishment 
rather than repent and forsake sin. 
gests that of James 2 : 19. 

Verse 29.—But Abraham saith ; So the best authori- 
ties. — They have Moses and the prophets: Virtually 
equivalent to the Old Testament scriptures. —Ze/ ‘hem 
hear them; \mplying that, while they had read the 
scriptures, they had not rightly listened to their teachings, 

Verse 30.—Nay, father Abraham: His own expe- 
rience suggests that more was needed, The’ spirit’ of 
cavil also appears in the reply.—// one go to them: 
‘*Go’’ is preferable to ‘‘ went.’’— Zhey will repent: 
Because intellectually convinced by the appearance of 
one who had died. True repentance he scarcely con- 
ceives of, nor does he apprehend the true means of pro- 
ducing it. 

Verse 31.—J/ they hear not Moses and the prophets : 
The Old Testament teachings were sufficient to awaken 
repentance.— Neither will they be persuaded, if one rise 
Srom the dead; \n fact, the unbelieving Pharisees were 
only rendered more hostile by the raising of Lazarus 
(which occurred shortly after), and even the resurrection 
of Christ, of itself, convinced very few. 


The language sug- 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


a ( IN PURPLE AND FINE LINEN.’’—The 
assigning of special colors to be worn by the 
different classes of the people is an Oriental custom 
which still survives, to a certain extent, the inroads of 
Western fashion, Certain brilliant and costly colors are 
reserved for royalty, and in time they come to be worn 
by those near the throne. The title Porphyrogenitus, 
born in the purple, was the proud title of one of the 
Constantines, to testify his undisputed right to the 
throne. j 
The word here rendered ‘‘ purple '’ is used somewhat 
indiscriminately for different colors, but we may at least 
understand that it was one of those colors the wearing 
of which indicated the highest degree of wealth and lux- 
ury. This rich man’s crime did not consist in his 
wealth, nor in the purple robe which he wore, but in the 
selfish, cruel heart which it covered. 

**Was Lap at His Gate.’’—The Oriental term 
‘‘gate’’ is applied to government offices,—as ‘‘ Bab 
Aali,’’ the High Gate, or Sublime Porte ; also to the 
residences of exalted and influential personages. It is 
specifically applied to the broad-arched portal or door- 
way before the residences of the rich. : That this man’s 
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residence had such a portal is indicative of his rank. 
Under this broad-arched gateway may be seen applicants 
for favor of various kinds, persons who, having no 
access to the great man himself, are waiting here to 
catch the eye of some one of the higher servants who 
may be induced, by a bribe or by the hope of some 
favor in return, to further the business deésired.. To 
this place, also, the wretched Lazarus was daily borne 
by merciful hands, and laid in his accustomed corner, 
where the tender-hearted menial from the kitchen would 
bring to him portions of the broken meats from the mag- 
nate’s table. The friendly dogs, who shared with him 
these refuse morsels, gratefully licked his sores, and 
supplied his only surgical aid in his distress. The 
whole is a familiar picture of extreme misery and the 
highest luxury, 
present day in Eastern lands. 
that future retribution, and balancing the account of two 
worlds, which has been taught more or less clearly by 
all the nations of the earth, here stamped indelibly 
upon the minds of his hearers by the divine Teacher. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 





a picture constantly met with at the 
It is a picture also of 
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Dives and Lazarus 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE parable of the unjust steward and this lesson are 
a pair, the former teaching that the right use of 
money leads to a blessed future ; the latter, that its 
wrong use leads toa terrible one. The other parable, 
of the rich fool (Luke 12), also deals with. the same sub- 
ject. So three parables, at least, are devoted to a subject 
which certainly does not receive equal proportionate 
prominence from so-called Evangelical teachers to-day. 
Perhaps they would be more truly evangelical if it did. 
In this lesson we have, not a parable proper, but an 
imaginary narrative to enforce a truth, just as in‘the 
story of the rich fool. It has two parts,—the earthly 
life of the rich man and of the beggar, and their life 
beyond death, Our space will forbid our dealing with 
the-second part of the narrative, in verses 27-31, which 
adds to the central thought of the connection between 
the right administration of wealth and the future con- 
dition that of the sufficiency of ‘‘ Moses and the proph- 
ets,’’ and the powerlessness of sifpernatural signs to 
touch alienated hearts. 

1. The two lives are set side by side, and the fact that 
they were side by side is the condemnation of the rich 
man. Jesus does not frown on the possession of wealth, 
but on the selfish possession of it. Purple and fine 
linen are right enough, but not if a naked man, “ full of 
sores,’’ lies, day in and day out, at the wearer's gate. 
There is no harm in sumptuous feasts, but not if Laza- 
rus is starving within sight of the table. The rich man's 
fault was negligence, which had its root in selfishness. 
He may have been kindly natured enough, but it had 
never struck him that he had any duties to Lazarus. 
Why had it not? Because he was so bent on getting all 
the selfish enjoyment possible out of his wealth, and had 
no notion that he was but a steward of it. Many atime 
did he go out and in by the gate, and gathered up his 
purple to keep it from touching the beggar’s sores, but 
never thought of giving him a scrap of his fine linen to 
wipe his ulcers. The rich man had fixed ‘‘a great 
gulf’’ between the beggar and himself, across which not 
a drop of his abundance was carried to assuage Lazarus's. 
pangs. The two were close together, but selfishness 
had separated them as widely as if they had been on 
different planets. The same close juxtaposition and 
absolute separation is even more marked in our more 
complex civilization, and no age ever needed the lesson 
of this story more than ours. Wealth accumulated is 
like fertilizing matter, which, if piled up, rots, but, if 
scattered over the fields, is beneficent and wholesome. 

The description of the beggar, like that of the rich 
man, says nothing definite as to moral or religious char- 
acter, but the rich man’s sin is suggested by the story, 
and the beggar’s name tells his character. This is the 
only instance of a name in a parable or imaginary narra- 
tive: Why does this beggar get a name? Apparently 
in order to show that he was a devout man, for the name 
of Lazarus is a Grecized form of the Hebrew Eleazar or 
Eliezer, which means ‘‘God is help."’ This man’s 
*“nomen’’ was ‘‘an omen,’’ and though abject need, 
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disease, and hunger weighed him down, and the very 
dogs licking his sores made them worse, he still was 
true to the faith expressed in his name, and persisted in 
trusting in his helper, God. Note the singular colloca- 
tion of ‘‘the crumbs that fell from the. . . table’’ and 
the ‘‘dogs,’’ reminding us of the Syrophenician woman's 
faith. 

2. The scene changes with startling.swiftness. We 
mark the common lot falling on both, and the wide dif- 
The beggar died: What 
became of his body is not told, for it matters little, but 
his true self was carried from the rags and hunger and 


ference in what follows it. 


disease to rest in ‘‘ Abraham's bosom.’ ‘The rich man 


died, and he had a splendid funeral. No doubt he was 


still clad in fine linén, and the pomp is grimly con-~ 


trasted with the fate of /zs true self. We must distin- 
guish between the details and the central truths in this 
part of the narrative. Our Lord is not giving a revela- 
tion of the circumstances of the future, but paints his 
The 
Hebrew Sheol is equivalent to the Hades of this story. 


picture with colors from the current Jewish ideas. 


The conception was of a state or place in which all the 
dead were gathered. The ministry of angels in bearing 
the souls of the righteous to their felicity, and the image 
of Abraham's bosom as designating peaceful repose and 
honor, were probably rabbinical. The broad principle 
taught is that conduct here determines position here- 
after, and that one very important element in that con- 
duct is the administration of wealth. If a man lives, as 
the rich man did, only for selfish and sensuous delights, 
and uses his money to wallow in these, what can there 
follow but 
which theré is nothing to satisfy the long-indulged 
tastes ? He cared for nothing but purple and fine linen, 
and good living. He hankers after them still, and can 
never get. them. 


‘«torments’’ when he comes to a state in 


Therefore, to say nothing of illumi- 
nated conscience, the fierce hunger of gnawing desires 
rages forever. But he has only longing for relief, and 
not consciousness of sin. He had never thought of let- 
ting Lazarus share his abundance, and had y assed 
him by, many times unnoticed ; but now he would fain 
share Lazarus's felicity even in the slightest degree, and 
awakes too late to the discovery of the beggar’s exist- 
ence, and that there is a bond between them. He 
might have made a ‘‘friend’’ of Lazarus, who would 
have ‘‘received’’ him ‘‘into everlasting habitations,”’ 
but now he vainly pleads that the beggar should be 
made the bearer of some slight alleviation of his pain. 
Neglected opportunities are gone beyond recall, and 
nothing can cool the flame of sensuous desires un- 
satisfied. 

Abraham’s answer recognizes the relationship to 
which the rich man had appealed, but yet shatters all 
hope of ease. That ‘‘son’’ is a barbed arrow transfix- 
ing the Jewish trust in descent from Abraham. His 
sons are not sure of rest in his bosom, but may find 
themselves on the other side of the great gulf. ‘ Re- 
mensber’’ opens up a solemn view of the existence and 
working of memory in another world. The river of 
death is nota river of Lethe ; rather, they who pass it 
have their memories made all-embracing. Nothing 
more is needed to make a ‘‘hell’’ than that the whole 
of a life should stand out before a man, and that with a 
perfected remembrance should be combined an awak- 
ened conscience. The rich man had ‘‘received Ais 
good things.’” He was not condemned because he was 
rich, but because he had counted wealth his only real 
good, and because he had used it as his own, without 
regard to the claims of God and of the Lazaruses. Since 
it was thus sinfully made 4zs good, the loss of it must 
necessarily bring ‘‘ torment.’’ 

But Lazarus bore a different relation to wofldly cir- 
cumstances, and the ‘evil things’’ in his lot, real as 
they were, were not ‘Azs evil things.’’ It is implied 
that he did not regard them’ as such ; they were the 
world’s evil things, but not his, for to him they were 
God's messengers, veiled, indeed, but bringing good. 
A good man’s ‘evil things’’ are those that separate 
him from God or trouble his. religious life. 
hunger, sickness, work together for his good. He 
whose name is really Eleazar knows no evil but the loss 
of God's help. Therefore to pass beyond all that wars 
against communion with God, and to possess unbroken 
forever the life that flows from him, is necessarily to be 
**comforted."’ The future condition of -each is that for 
which the earthly life has fitted each. If we make the 
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world our sole good, we shall be miserable when it fails 
us. If we make God our sole good, we shall here have 
heaven in us, and be in heaven hereafter. 

The permanence of the two conditions and the impos- 
sibility of arbitrarily carrying aman, or ‘‘a drop’’ of the 
felicity of the one, into the other, is solemnly taught us in 
the last words put into Abraham's mouth, Each man goes 
to his own place,—the place for which he has adapted 
himself by life. Moral and religious character are per- 
What 
Life makes char- 
acter, and character determines destiny. Heaven and 
hell are not places to which men are sent by divine 
decree, but are the states to which they have allotted 
themselves. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


sistent through death, and these fix the future. 
we are determines where we shall be. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE main point is the reality of a hereafter, an in- 
visible world, as the word ‘‘ Hades’’ means. Let 
there be clearest assertion on this point. 
out of it, and went back into it. 
Subsidiary_points taught by Christ : 


Christ came 


1. There are two states, 

2. Persons in both are keenly alive with conscious. 
ness of the present and memory of the past. 

3. They recognize one another by appearance, not by 
memory only. 

4. There is no sleep interval between death and this 
conscious state. Christ had none; Moses, Elias, and 
Stephen do not appear to have had any. 

5. Things incomprehensible to some are explained by 
others, wiser by longer residence, or by a better use of 
faculties. So John, in the spirit, was enlightened by 
Christ and one of his brethren of the prophets. 

6. Tormentings in that world are consequential on a 
‘« beast life’’ in this ; comfortings there, on a patiently 
heroic life here. 

7. Persons do not. rise from one, nor fall from the 
other state. Character is fixed. Cement in powder js 
pulverous as ashes, but, once set, is firm as a rock. 

8. Changes of state between the present and the 
future world are based on soul traits, not worldly sur- 
roundings. ‘* Merry splendor’’ here may be suc- 
ceeded by tormentings there, dog attendance by angel 
ministry. 

g. The best possible inducement to right living is 
given here ‘by Moses and the prophets,—that is, the 
Bible as a transcript of a hundred human lives in the 
matter of spiritual experiences is the most powerful 
suasive to godly living. Ghosts can add nothing to it. 
They would only frighten, and, being out of our sphere 
of life, could not persuade. Dangers are not conducive 
to piety in pirates or effemimates. 

10. Interest in those left behind still exists in those 
gone before. Moses and Elijah had it on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. Angels had it always. Christ has it. 
So had John's guide in the Holy City. 

11. Christ comes down out of the invisible world, and 
tells us of its laws, conditions, etiquet, kind of legal 
tender, and says to every Nicodemus, ‘‘ What, ye re- 


ceive not our witness ! 
University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


LOTHED in purple and fine linen (v. 19). Say 
what we will, more of us estimate the characters 

and the happiness of people by the clothes they wear 
than by any other standard. Each of us has a con- 
tinual battle to remember that, while you can tell the 
nature of a tree by its bark and leaves, you can tell ab- 
solutely nothing about the heart and soul life of a man 
by the clothes on his back. We say of some shrewd 
people, ‘‘ They can see through a\wo-inch plank,’’ and 
perhaps there are almost as many who can do that as 
can see through ‘‘ purple and fine linen.’’ Our per- 
ceptions of character seem t6 stop on the surface, just as 
our vision does. Nine hundred and ninety-niné out of 
a thousand observers would have taken it for granted 













































































that Lazarus must have been the unhappier and the 
weaker man of the two, And how few of us would 
have chosen to be him, if we had had our choice ! 

Carried away by the angels into Abraham's bosom (v. 
22), By one force or another men are borne to their 
own places. Nature possesses a sifting power. There 
is something in the whole scheme like what you see in 
water. It takes everything that falls upon it or into it, 
sorts it, distributes it, and locates it exactly where it be- 
longs. If it is heavy, it swallows it down to the bottom. 
If it is light, it keeps it floating on the top. One grade 
of sand it deposits on one place, and another in another. 
The whole débris of the world it assigns its place as 
easily as a mail clerk distributes letters. Even if I did 
not believe in God's righteous judgment, I should know 
that Nature herself would send Dives to his punishment 
and Lazarus to his reward ; for, although the process of 
distribution is a slow one, it is steady, resistless, and ab- 
solute. In the long run, we shall either be sent to, or 
drift into, the place to which we belong. No man has 
ever escaped, and no one ever will. 

A great gulf fixed (vy. 26). One of the terrible ten. 
dencies in life is towards fixidity. Whether you know 
how the gulf becomes fixed or not, you know quite well 
(or those who do can tell you) that human nature is 
always settling down into grooves, always ossifying, 
always petrifying. There are long periods in every life 
when fluctuation prevails, and peuple pass from one 
characteristic to another with ease and rapidity, but at 
last things go the other way. Habits crystallize. Char- 
acteristics harden. Like the plaster-of-paris which the 
artist forgets to cover with a wet cloth, the statue stiffens 
into the rigidity of marble. This is the law of nature. 
You can debate as long as you can get breath about 
whether the gulf is fixed, but all I need to know is—that 
the man gets fixed. 

Neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from 
the dead (v. 31). Personally, I do net see how a million 
spirits coming back from the other world could add a 
ray of light to the perfect clarity with which | can see 
that wrong doing sooner or later destroys body and soul. 
What evidence could they furnish more terrible than we 
see every day of life? And, if you want to go a little 
deeper ‘than that, make a tour of the hospitals, the in- 
sane asylums, the prisons, of any city. A procession of 
pale ghosts a thousand miles in length could only add to 
the quantity, and not the quality, of proof. If any 
thoughtful man, after a day's trip through the wards of 
these institutions, retains a doubt as to what the final 
outcome of sin is, his mind must be hopelessly in- 
capable of weighing proof. All other evidence would 
be superfluous, and he could resist it just as easily as 
this. That is exactly what men do, They resist it, 
they do not lack it. 

Cincinnati, O, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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In Jesus’ story to-day we learn of a good man and a 
bad man. Who was the good man? What did he do 
that was good? Jesus doesn’t say—only that he went 
to heaven, or ‘‘ Abraham's bosom.’ (Ask for explana- 
tion.) But the rich man,—what did he do that -was 
bad? Nothing, so far as Jesus says; he no doubt 
thought himself a good Jew. But he died, and then he 
found out. It was not what he did, but what he didn’t 
do, that shut him out ot Abraham's bosom. 

He gave no Aced to something that he ought to have 
studied every day. Abraham called it ‘* Moses and the 
prophets ;'" what would you call it? He found out 
that studying God’s Word would have helped him more 
than if God had sent somebody out of the grave to tell 
him what to do. 

lf he had heeded Moses and the prophets, he would 
have learned what God wanted him to do for poor Laza- 
rus. As it was, he hardened his heart, and gave the 
beggar no Ae/p; went on faring sumptuously and buy- 
ing new clothes, But one day he died. 

Then he thought it very hard that there was no hope ; 
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and many people think it hard too. Why should God 
put that great gulf there? But didn't God give us 
Bibles to read, and beggars to help, and Jesus to save 
us? When is the accepted time,—after you die? the 
day before you die? To whom shall we come? 


Trenton, N. J. 
x‘ 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


** Sitting by the gateway of a palace fair."’ 
‘I'm but a stranger here, heaven is my 


Psalm 123 : 1-4. 
(183 : 1, 2.) 


home. Psalm 70 : 1-5. 
** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ (94 : I-4.) 
“There is a blessed home, beyond this Sectn on 2 tee 

land of wo."’ 37 + 35°40. 
‘* For all the saints who from their labors St: 5-7.) 

rest."’ Psalm 125 : 1-5. 
“Ten thousand times ten thousand.”’ (186 : 1, 2.) 
** Jesus is tenderly calling thee home."’ Psalm 119 : 145-152. 
**On the bright and golden morning.” (176 : 109-114.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What truth did Christ illustrate by the 

parable ot the unjust steward? What advice did 

Christ give in regard to the use of money? What warn- 
ing against worldliness did Christ utter? 

1. RicH AND Poor Now (vs. 19-21).—Why was 
Lazarus named while the rich man was permitted to go 
unnamed? What is meant by the name ‘: Dives,’’ so 
often applied to the rich man? How far is a man justi- 
fied in amassing wealth? What do you know about 
beggars in the East? How many contrasts can you see 
between the condition of Lazarus and the rich man's? 
When is poverty sinful? When, sickness? How do 
we know that Lazarus was to be pitied, not blamed? 
What was the rich man’s sin? What could he have 
done, wisely, for Lazarus? What is modern Christianity 
doing for the poor? 

2. PoOR AND RICH HEREAFTER (vs. 22-25).—What 
does Christ's parable tell us about hell? about heaven? 
What compensation came to Lazarus? What punish- 
ment came to the rich man? How did the rich man’s 
petition show that he had not repented? What were 
the ‘‘good things’’ he had received on earth? How 
might he have transformed them into good things that 
would endure? 

3. THE GREAT GULF (vs. 26-31).—What constitutes 
the ‘‘great gulf'’ separating heaven and hell? Why 
would a bad man be unhappy in heaven? Why did 
the rich man wish to have his kindred warned? Why 
should ‘‘ Moses and the prophets’’ have led them to re- 
pentance? What event proved Christ's statement in 
verse 31? 

Boston, 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Linking thie Life with that to Come 
Analysis 


I, VIEWS OF THIS LIFE (vs. 16-22). 

1. Wealth: 

A certain rich man,... clothed in purple,... faring sump- 

tuously (19). 

Being alway at ease, they increase in riches (Psa. 73 : 72). 
The rich hath many-friends (Prov. 14 : 20). 
a. Beggary: 

A certain beggar... at his gate,... full of sores (20), 
The poor is hated even of his own neighbor (Prov. 14 : 20). 
Ye have dishonored the poor man (Jas. 2 ; 6). 
3. Wretchedness : 

Desiring 10 be fed; ... yea, even the dogs. 

(at). 

The misery of man is great upon him (Eccl. 8 : 6). 
Do not the rich oppress you? (Jas. 2 : 6). 
4. Death: 

The beggar died: .. . and the rich man also died (22). 
Man goeth to his long home (Eccl, tc . s). 
It is appointed unto men once to die (Ileb. 9 : 27). 

II, VIEWS OF FUTURE LIFE (vs. 23-26). 

1. Torment : 

He lifted up his eyes, derne am torments (23). 
Some to shame and everlasting contempt (Dan. 12 : 2). 
These shall go away into eternal punishment (Matt. 25 : 46). 
2. Comfort : 

He... seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom (23). 
Enter thou into the joy of thy lord (Matt. 25 : 21). 
There is laid up for me the crown (2 Tim. 4 : 8). 
3- Justice: 

Now here he is comforted, and thou art in anguish (25). 


There is no God else beside me ; a just God (Isa. 45 : a3). 
Whese condemnation is just (Rem, g : 8). 


. . licked his sores 


ayy 
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4: Pixedness : 
There is a great gulf fixed, that... none may cross over (26), 


In the be pas where the tree falleth; there shall it be (Eccl. r1 : 3), 
Judas fell away, that he might go to his own place (Acts 1 : 25), 


Ill. RELATIONS OF THE TWO LIVES (vs. 27-31). . 


1. This Leads to That: 
Send ;... lest they also come into this place (27, 28). 
Unto every man according to his deeds (Matt. 16 : 27). 
To each man according as his work is (Rev. 22 : 12). 
2. Existing Helps are Sufficient : 
They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them (29). 
Persuading them ... from the law ... and from the prophets 
(Acts 28 ; 23). 
The sacred writings which are able to make thee wise (2 Tim. 
3 : 15). 
3- No Other Helps Exist: 
Uf they hear not,... neither will they be persuaded (31), 
I told you even now, and ye did not hear (John g : 27). 
Not even thus will they hear me (1 Cor. 14 : 21). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at His Work, 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Whe went about doing 
g00d.—Acts to : 38. 
“ 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Luke 16 : 19-31. The rich man and Lazarus. 
‘TUES.—Amos 6 : 1-8. Careless ease. 
WED.—Matt. 25 : 41-46. A bitter end. 
TuuRS.—Eccl. 8 : 6-13. Buried and forgotten. 
FRI.—Psa. 17 : 7-15. The worldly portion. 
SAT.—Prov. 22 : 16-23. God's care for the poor. 
SUN.—John 14: 1-7. Heavenly mansions. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Assogiation.) 
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Graded Helps 


For.the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie 8. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine 8S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Pan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
ll. Lesson Topic: Treasures in heaven. 
Ili. Golden Text: Zay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.—Matt. 6 : 20. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1, A consciousness that good character is worth 
more than anything else. 
2. A realization of the real value of earthly 
things. 
3. Greater kindness to the poor. 
4. A generous sharing of good things with 
others. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Money, children’s banks, etc. 
2. Treasures (show specimens). 
3. The squirrel’s provision for winter. 
4. Bees storing honey for winter. 
5. Story of sunbeams stored in the coal and 
diamonds. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

[Under IV, V, and VIII verious ways of treating the lesson are indicated, 
From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted to 
themselves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and IX is illustrated one of 
the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to sug- 
gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating 
the details.) 
I. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Begin the lesson by a talk with the children about 
‘saving up"’ for a holiday, mother’s birthday, presents 
at Christmas time, etc. Speak also of savipgs-banks of 
different kinds. Suggest that it is a good thing to have 
a place in which to lay up our treasures. Suggest also 
that the children begin; if they have not already done 
so, to lay by their pennies to purchase Christmas pres- 
ents. Put the emphasis upon the thought that it is a 
good thing to lay up treasures. Then refer to the Gol- 
den Text, which says, ‘‘ Lay up tor yourselves treasure 
in heaven.”’ 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

For our lesson to-day we are going to have two stories, 
The first one is about a man who laid up all his treasure 
on earth. He was rich, had a beautiful house, the best 
things to eat, and many servants to wait upon him. 
But he forgot to lay up anything for the life which is to 
ceme. Of course, he could not take money or things of 
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that kind to heaven with him, but he could have taken 
kind deeds, if he had had anyto take. He seemed to 
be always thinking about himself, and never about 
others. Now there was a beggar named Lazarus, who 
was laid outside this man’s gate. Lazarus was very poor 
and sick, and needed help, but all that he received was 
the crumbs that fell from the rich man's table, The 
rich man had here a good chance to be kind, and thus 
to lay up treasure in heaven, but he did not use it. The 
poor man died, and the Bible tells us that the angels car- 
ried him to heaven. The rich man died also, but he was 
not happy in heaven, for he had not laid up any treasure 
there. Every kind deed is a treasure laid up in heaven. 
If we would do even one kind deed every day, how rich 
we would be. 


3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Our second story to-day is about a boy who did lay up 
his treasure in heaven. 

Joseph had earned five cents. He had wanted a nickel 
for many days, and the moment this one touched his 
fingers he started down the path that led to the village 
store, where Mr. Lane sold everything a boy could wish 
for. All at once the nickel flew out of Joseph's hand, 
and rolled into one of the cracks between the planks. 

“Oh-h !’’ cried Joseph. 

He kneeled down quickly, and tried to reach the 
nickel, but his fingers were too plump, so he got twosmall 
sticks, and poked and poked ; but the nickel only rolled 
farther away, and Joseph was afraid he would poke it so 
far under one of the heavy planks that no one could get 
it until they were taken away. 

‘«Oh, dear !’’ he sighed, ‘‘I wish my fingers weren't 
so fat.’’ 

«Mine are thin,’’ said a quiet little voice back of 
Joseph. 

The little boy looked around, and there was the thin- 
nest, poorest-looking little girl he ever saw. 

‘‘I'll help you,’’ she said ; ‘‘ my fingers are thin.’ 

Joseph looked at them. They were very thin in- 
deed. He began to feel so sorry for the little girl that 
he got up and stood beside her. She thought that 
meant she might help, and-because she had a kind 
little heart, and loved to help any one, she knelt down, 
and tried again and again to get the nickel. 

‘‘I’'m afraid we can’t get it,’’ said Joseph, looking 
dolefully.on. ‘I was going to buy a ball. Mine's 
lost, and I feel kinder lonesome without any ball.’’ 

Again the little girl tried, and this time she suc- 
ceeded. Joseph was glad to get his nickel, but as she 
handed it back to him he noticed that she looked very 
pale and hungry. Joseph asked her, ‘‘ What makes 
you look so thin and pale?’’ He soon found that she 
had had no breakfast that morning, so he said, ‘Say, 
will you wait here while I go and spend my nickel ?’’ 
and away he went as fast as his feet could carry him 
down the plank walk, and was soon in Mr. Lane's store 
tapping the nickel against the glass case. 

Mr. Lane thought he had come for the ball that he 
was wanting so much, but Joseph said, ‘‘I don’t want a 
ball this time ; I want two buns and a banana.’’ As 
soon as he got them, back to the little girl he went. 

Mr. Lane was interested, and, quietly following Joseph, 
watched him giving the buns and banana to the hungry 
little girl Mr. Lane was a very tender-hearted man. 
He turned away from the two children, and rubbed his 
eyes and his nose hard with his handkerchief. 

‘* Well, my little girl,’’ he said to himself, «‘I think 
there are people in this town who will see that there is 
something to eat in your house every day !"’ 

And when Mr. Lane said that, it meant that the thin 
little girl need never go hungry again. It meant that he 
was to be just such a friend 2: the child and her mother 
needed. Because its little owner had been generous, 
Joseph’s nickel had brought much comfort to the little 
girl who helped him. 

As the days went by, and Joseph still looked longingly 
at the balls in the store window without being able to 
buy one, Mr. Lane said : 

‘* Well, Joseph, perhaps you are sorry, after all, that 
you didn’t spend your nickel for a ball that day."’ 

‘«No, I'm not,’’ replied Joseph stoutly. ‘I'm pretty 
lonesome without a ball, but that little girl was lots more 
lonesome without any breakfast, and perhaps I'll get a 
ball some diy.’’ 

And sure enough he did. 
The rich man laid up all his treasures on earth, and 
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lost them, but Joseph was laying up his in heaven, 
where they would never get lost. 


VI. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 


L T ure 
Emphasized. | ic tesven. 


in Heaven, 








The Lesson 
Story. 


The Rich Man 
and Lazarus. 








Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


‘* Saving Up,”’ 
Savings-Banks, etc. 

Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. The Rich Man and Lazarus, by Doré. 


(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
Print the Golden Text on the blackboard. 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HE story of this lesson is most solemn, for, while it 

begins with this life, it carries us into the next 

life, that never ends. No one not inspired would dare 

to give.us such a story as this. Treating it in the sim- 

plest possible way, we may consider two men as they 

lived herein this world and as they lived on the other 
side of the grave. 

The rich man in this world. He had all that heart 
could desire. He was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and his table groaned under its burden of delicacies. 
Men doubtless envied him, and said, ‘‘ How happy is 
his lot!'’ While we are not told explicitly what his 
moral character was, it is easy to see that it was far from 
that of the Good Samaritan, for at his very door was a 
poor man in dire need, to whom the rich man did not 
minister as he should Bave done. He rather made use 
of his riches in a selfish and ostentatious way, leaving 
others to bear their burdens as best they might. Evi- 
dently he was like the rich fool, who cared not for the 
future, but took his joy in the things {of the present. 
God was not in all his thoughts. At last he died, and 
undoubtedly had a fine funeral, and men said com- 
plimentary things about him. 

Lazarus in this world. He was as poor as the other 
was rich. More than this,—he was very sick, and ut- 
terly helpless. He had to depend on the kindliness of 
others to be carried each day to the door of the rich 
man’s house. But, as we are obliged to believe, he was 
godly. Though he could not see why it was that God 
permitted him to suffer so, he still trusted him. Like 
Job, I believe he was ready to say, ‘‘ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.’’ The day came when some 
man said ;: ‘‘ Where is that poor Lazarus?’ I have not 
seen him lately.’’ And the answer was: ‘‘Oh, poor 


fellow! Have you not heard that he died some time 
ago?’’ None todo him reverence here, or to bewail 
his death. 


Judged by what took place in this world, we might 
well exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Behold, these are the 
ungodly, who prosper in the world; they increase in 
riches,’’ while I have been ‘‘ plagued, and chastened 
every morning’’ (Psa. 73: 12-14). But Jesus lifts the 
curtain that conceals the other world, and for ope mo- 
ment gives us a glimpse of what goes on there. 

See now the rich man who trusted in his riches. He 
is in the world of the lost, and is in great suffering. He 
asks for relief, but it is not granted him, and he is told 
that there js no passing from the world of the saved to 
that of the lost. His doom is sealed. He had his op- 
portunity, and wasted it, and now it is too late. 

On the other hand, look at poor Lazarus, now poor no 
longer. Heis at rest. His toil is over, and his faith 
has been rewarded. With the Father of the Faithful, he 
is in bliss unending. With Paul he could say that he 
reckoned that the sufferings of his earthly life were not 
to be compared with the bliss upon which he had en- 
tered. 

Now apply this to the hearts of your class. That 
which is of the most importance in this world is, not 
what we possess, but what we are. On that depends our 
eternal welfare and happiness. If we so live in this 
world that we have no treasure laid up in 7 it will 


“fail to follow the example of the Good Samaritan ? 
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be too late, after we die, to make the change. What is 
called the «‘ larger hope’’ is a snare and awful delusion, 
and will prove to be like the spider's web. ‘‘Now’’ is 
the time, and here is the place, in which to prepare for 
the life beyond. 
Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—What other Lazarus 1s 
spoken of in the New Testament besides the one in our 
lesson? (see John 11.) Why are men apt to trust in 
their riches? Is it wrong to be rich? Is it wrong to be 
poor? Canarich man besaved? Will all poor people 
go to heaven? 

For Use in the Class.—How do we know that the 
rich man spoken of was selfish? In what respect did he 
Did 
Why was 
Why did the rich man go to the 


Lazarus go to heaven because he was poor? 
he taken to heaven ? 
world of the lost? Is it possible for those who are once. 
lost ever to be saved? When is the best time to pre- 
pare for the life that lies beyond the grave? Have you 
prepared for that ? 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AST Sunday you taught your class how their wise use 
of money would bring them happiness in the future 
world (Luke 16 : 1-13). The Pharisees heard Jesus teach 
that lesson to his disciples, and they scoffed at him, for 
they did not believe in his ideas about money (vs. 14-17). 
So he told them a story which showed how the selfish 
use of money would ring misery in the future world, 
and how utterly callous they were to the evidence that 
this was true (vs. 19-31). Then he taught his disciples 
the consequences of such unbelief (Luke 17 : 1, 2), how 
they must be patient with it in others (vs. 3, 4), how 
how they should strengthen their own faith (vs. 5, 6), 
and what was its value (vs. 7-10). These things you are 
to teach to your disciples, and your materials are as 
follows : 

1. The Selfish Rich Man who Made no Friends by his 
Use of Money (vs. 19-21). Study the character of the 
rich man as described in the exposition of the lesson in 
other columns of this paper. 
scholars on him. 


Fix the attention of your 
Lazarus, Abraham, the angels, and 
the five brethren, are introduced simply to give distinct- 
ness to the character of the rich man. It is not a sin to 
be rich. Abraham was very rich. The world would 
not gain, but-lose, if every good rich man should surren- 
der his property, and become poor. Those who have 
made money honestly can usually use it better to bless 
mankind than to give up their trust to others. They are 
required so to use it (Luke 19 : 23 ; 12: 48). The abler 
and richer they are, the more valuable they can be to 
the kingdom of God. 

There is no virtue in being a. beggar. ‘We are not 
told that Lazarus was a saint. He is brought into the 
story simply to bring out the character of the rich man 
by his neglect of a poor and miserable man at his door, 
whether saint or sinner. 

2. The Rich Man in the Future World (vs. 22-26). 
His selfishness and inhumanity cursed him. The most 
popular phrase among the Jews to describe heaven was 
‘*the bosom of Abraham.'"' It meant a great feast. 
Lazarus had the place of honor in it (see John 13 : 23). 
The rich man on earth had had a perpetual feast 
(v. 19). His place and that of the beggar are now re- 
versed, In this world, place depends on circumstances ; 
in the next, on character. In this world, Lazarus was 
too weak and sick to get the crumbs away from the dogs 
who aggravated his torments by licking his sores ; in the 
next, the rich man was a beggar fora drop of water, 
which the flames would have licked up before he got it ; 
and, though he was still a son of Abraham, his charac- 
ter, which he had created and fixed in selfishness, made 
it impossible for his father to help him. 

3. The Unbelief of Selfish Rich Men (vs. 27-31). 
The Pharisees had Moses and thg prophets who taught 
them unselfishness. Have your scholars read Deuter- 
onomy 15:7, 8; Psalm 41 : 1-3; Proverbs 14 : 19- 
21; 21:13, and other such sayings. The rich man 
thought his brethren would believe a messenger from 
the other world ; but Jesus had come from heaven, and 
they rejected him (John 6: 38). If the law of humanity 
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is not written in a man’s heart, he will not believe the 
law of Moses and the prophets. 

4. The Lessons to the Discipfles*(Luke a7 : 1-10). 
Jesus told them of the woes that would come on the sel- 
fish rich (vs. 1, 2), and of the patience they, must have 
with such men who were their brothers still (vs. 3, 4). 

The Twelve, appalled at the consequences of such 
unbelief, asked him to increase their faith. He told 
them that the feeblest faith, cultivated by generous 
deeds, would grow to a mighty power of blessing (vs. 
5, 6). But he warned them that their generosity must 
lot breed pride, for the best service they could render 
with their money was only their duty to God. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Rich Man's Wickedness, What dia he do 
with his money? What did Lazarus need?) What 
claim had he on therich man? What did the rich man 
do for him? When is it right to be rich? What makes 
money a curse ? 

2. The Rich Man's Misery. - Describe the picture 
which Jesus drew of the future world. Why had the 
rich man no friends in heaven? What made him mis- 
erable? Why was the chasm impassable which sepa- 
rated him from his father Abraham ? 

3. How Wealth, Selfishly Held, Curses its Possessors in 
this World. Why did not the Pharisees believe their 
scriptures? Why could not one risen from the dead 
persuade them of their danger ? 

4. How to Guard against the Perils of Wealth. How 
can we keep ourselves from torment hereafter ? (Matt. 
6 : 20, 21.) Mention opportunities of laying up treas- 
ures in heaven. May we boast of our generosity? 
(Matt. 6 : 24.) Why not? (Luke 17: 10.) 

Suggestive Topics 

Every one ought to be as rich as he can honestly. To 
be poor from choice, through fear of the dangers of wealth, 
is to be a coward, and to defraud God of the sérvice we 
might render to him through serving men. Every one 
who uses his.money in the spirit of Christ, whether he 
has*much or little, is rich toward God. Love giving it- 
self in deeds of kindness to the needy is the highest 
service. 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Last Appeal to the Jewish Leaders 
Luke 16 : 14 to 17: 10; John 11 : 1-54. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

The unhesitating frankness with which our Lord at 
this time discussed the obligations which his disciples 
were bound to recognize and maintain is well illustrated 
by the two parables of the sixteenth chapter of Luke. 
The first one—the parable of the unrighteous steward— 
we have considered, It was addressed directly to the 
disciples (v. 1), but the Pharisees present (v. 4) applied 
it to themselves, and openly showed their indignation 
and scorn at such a reference. It was all very well for 
the Teacher to instruct and rebuke the common people, 
but he was going too far when he became a critic of their 
doings. Jesus, however, saw their complacent self- 
righteousness, and not only declared with plainness that 
they were, in God's sight, the objects of pity and wrath 
for their avarice and hypocrisy, but added (vs. 16-18), in 
a discourse of which we seem to have only a very con- 
densed sketch, that salvation (which they regarded as 
assured to themselves) was now something to be earned 
by struggle, all men being on an equality. Yet the 
moral law was’as eternal as ever, and its frequent viola- 
tions by them God would consider. 

The right way of using wealth and influence our Lord 
then strikingly illustrated in the beautiful parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, in which the consequences of an 
omission to do the right act are set forth. It does not 
regard wealth as unlawful, but suggests its legitimate use 
and the folly of ov@restimating it The man who knows 
wealth as his only ‘‘ good thing’’ (v. 25) is more to be 
pitied tham a helpless beggar. The lesson of the para- 
ble is plain, —that we are held responsible for the use of 
the privileges we have. 

‘In Luke’s Gospel there follow (17 : 1-10) four sayings 
of Jesus, the connection of which is fot vesy obvious, 
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They deal with causiig othém to sig (Ws. 1 2), the duty 
of forgiveness (vs, 3; 4) the power (pf faith (vs. 5, 6), 
and the insufficiency of works (vs. 7-10). 

At this point most hagmonists insertfthe story of the 
raising of Lazarus in Jokn iL, Jesus makes a sudden 
journey to the vicinity of* Jerusalem, after which, owing 
to the added enmity of the rulers (v. 53), he was obliged 
to withdraw wholly from, publicity untif he.was ready to 
set his face for the last “time toward Jerusalem. This 
miracle is justly given by John z plate of. climax in his 
Gospel. The simple, vivid, straightforward character of 
the narrative claims our confidence. Moreover, the en- 
thusiasm aroused by it may explain the excitement with 
which the populace welcomed Jesus a‘little later as the 
expected Messiah. e ¥ 
I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. . 

[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

On the later miracles of Jesus, and the miracle of 
Lazarus in particular, Fairbairn has a capital discussion 
in his ‘‘Studies’’ (201-218). We may also compare 
any of the standard ‘‘ Lives of Jesus.’’ For the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, see the volumes by Dods, 
Bruce, or Trench. 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. ‘‘ Every Man Entereth Violently.’’ (1.) Is it true 
for all types of mind that the kingdom of God is won 
through struggle and toil ? 

2. Dives and Lazarus. (2.) What constitutes the 
real point of contrast in the parable between the two ? 
(3.) What is the ground for the rich man’s condemna- 
tion? (Long: 9 2. McLaren: 1,91; 2,9 2. Schauf- 
fler: §] 2.]- (4.). What awful fact is hinted at in verse 26 ? 
(5.) What seems to be the principal lesson of the para- 
ble toa rich man? (6.) Note the details in the parable 
which cannot be regarded as giving us information, but 
are a mere setting for the story [McLaren : 2,91. Dun- 
ning: § 1. 

3. Wonderful Sayings of Jesus. (7.) Paraphrase into 
simple speech the real thoughts of our Lord as reported 
in verses 1-6 of Luke 17. (8.) What characteristic of 
duty does the parable of verses 7-10 demand, that it be 
truly acceptable to God ? 

4. The Raising of Lazarus. (9.) Why does John 
make this the crowning ‘‘ sign’’ that Jesus did publicly ? 
Was it the greatest miracle worked by. Jesus? (10.) 
Why did it infuriate the sanhedrin? Had it, on the 
whole, a salutary effect ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Our Lord never criticised success or wealth or influ- 
ence used for the glory of God, but only that which was 
regarded as an end in itself. We may all be ‘rich 
men’’ in some sense, and become as blamable. 

We cannot serve God by rule (Luke 17 : 7-10). 
There is no limit to perfect service. 

Jesus was the best friend his associates knew. 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Rich Man and Lazarus 


MONG the crowd that heard our Lord’s parable of 
the unrighteous steward were a number of Phari- 
sees. Their party, originally lofty in its aims, had, like 
many religious bodies, when grown popular, grown also 
worldly, The counsel to make friends of one’s money 
by giving it away was mad folly to them. They were 
sure of heaven by their strictness in keeping the law, 
and the idea of voluntary poverty for the sake of others 
being of any good as to the life hereafter was laughable. 
Now, however, Jesus returns to the subject in another 
parable, repeating more impressively the same doctrine, 
after first retorting strongly on his sanctimonious, hypo- 
critical critics, for their boast of meriting heaven by 
their fidelity to Moses. 

** You pose before men,’’ said he to them, ‘‘as extra- 
religious, but God sees through the skin-deep pretense, 
for he knows your insincerity. Your make-believe, which 
palms itself off so successfully with men, is abomination 
im his sight I condemn you, therefore, on the ground 
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of the Mosaic law itself, on your affected exceptional 
zeal for which you trust :“for the Law and the Prophets, 
which reigned till John proclaimed the advent of the 
kingdom of the Messiah under me, has not lost an fota 
of its obligation, though men are now pressing eagerly 
into that kingdom, now preached by me. It is impossi- 
ble, indeed, that one single tittle of the moral law, were 
it no larger than the little, speck-like points at the tips 
of some of the letters of our Hebrew alphabet, will ever 
pass away. Itis easier to think ot heaven or earth do- 
ing so, than for even a word of the moral law ceasing to 
be binding. Yet you, who claim to observe its com- 
mands so scrupulously, shamefully violate it throughout. 

‘‘Take one example. You divorce your wives con- 
stantly, on the slightest pretexts, but Moses, in the story 

of Eden, teaches that man and wife are to become per- 
manently one (Gen. 2:24; Matt. 19:4, 5). Unlike 
you, I sanction only one offense as a ground for dissolv- 
ing marriage, but you cancel it at your lightest whim."’ 

Having thus chastised the scoffers, he continues his 
teaching as to the right use of money so as to secure 
friends by it hereafter. 

‘There was a rich man,"’ said he, ‘‘ we shall call him 
Dives, who wore costly outer robes of the finest wool, 
rich with Tyrian purple, and for his under-clothing, the 
luxurious snow-white byssus, of Egyptian cotton, deli- 
cately spun, and lived in splendor. But, while he was 
enjoying everything that money could bring him, there 
lay a poor beggar, known as Lazarus, outside the arch- 
way gate of his mansion, —laid down there roughly, each 
day, that he might get any chance scraps he could from 
the groaning tables within. But, though he longed for 
such humble charity, neither Dives nor his servants 
thought of him. All this was over after a time, for 
Lazarus died. Then, however, as his spirit was pass- 
ing from his wasted frame, lo ! angels came and bore 
it away to Paradise, and there rested it in Abraham's 
bosom. There his head leaned on the breast of the 
Friend of God, and he enjoyed the closest loving com- 
munion with him, which was the supreme bliss of that 
happy region. 

«« After a time, Dives also died, and was buried with 
the pomp and display fitting his rank and wealth. But 
no angels bore away is soul to happiness, Instead of 
that, he found himself inthe part of the kingdoms of the 
dead which the rabbis call Gehenna, where the shades 
of those who have come short, during their life, of their 
duty to God, lie in torment. You know that the abode 
of souls till the judgment is described by your rabbis as 
under the earth, one end of it being reserved for the 
blessed, while the other is barred from this felicity by 
an impassable gulf. 

*«In that scene of agony Dives lifted up his eyes, till 
now closed in the stupefaction of his misery, and, look- 
ing across to the distant vales and bowers of Paradise, 
sees Abraham far off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 
‘Father Abraham,’ cried the poor shade, ‘have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, whom I own to having neg- 
lected while alive, but now happy, and let him dip even 
only the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue, 
for I am in anguish in this flame.’ 

‘*But Abraham answered : ‘Son, thou hast had thy 
allotted good already, and hast spent it all on thyself, so 
that thereis none left for thee here. Lazarus did not receive 
his share of good on earth, but, being worthy amidst all, 
and humbly submissive to God’ s will, has it now, and is 
comforted here, while thou art in anguish. Nor, indeed, 
could he pass over to you if it were aliowed.’ 

‘« «If that be so,” groaned out Dives, who, amidst all 
his agony, still cherished tender human love for his sur- 
viving brothers, ‘at least, I pray thee, send him to my 
father’s house, to tell them, as one from this place, what 
has befallen me, lest they also come into this place of 
torment.’ 

‘« «They have Moses and the prophets,’ replied Abra- 
ham ; ‘let them hear them.’ 

*«* Nay, Father Abraham,’ again groaned out Dives, 
loath that his brothers should share his fate, ‘if one go 
to them from the dead, they will assuredly repent.’ 

‘«* You are wrong, my poorson,’ answered Abraham ; 
‘for, if they will not hear the oracles of God, they will 
not be persuaded though one rise from the dead.’ 

‘« The sin of Dives was that he had used his money 
as if it had been bis own, instead of using it as God's 
steward, only for him."’ 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Work and Workers 


An Epoch-Making Convention of 
. Railroad Men 


By Walter C. Dougles 
General Secretary of the Y. M, C, A. of Philadelphia 

* |° SAUL also among the prophets?'’ Have the 

railroads become societies for the propagation of 
the gospel? The above question may well be asked in 
view of the great railroad conference of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations held in Philadelphia, October 11 
to 14. More than thirteen hundred railroad delegates 
came from all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and spent four days in convention, not-for the purpose 
of discussing wages or methods of railroad operation, 
but to confer together how best they might raise the 
standard of personal life and character, and extend the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ among railroad men. 

The place of meeting was notable in itself. The con- 
ference was held in the great granite building of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Department of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia. Standing on 
railroad ground, erected by the joint contributions of the 
company and of seven thousand employees, this splen- 
did building represents the unity of Company and men. 
The second notable fact was the co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company with the Railroad Asso- 
ciation in entertaining this vast body of railroad dele- 
gates. Free transportation was furnished every delegate 
by. all the railroads of North America ; they were enter- 
tained by the Association without cost to themselves in 
Philadelphia, and on the Monday following the confer- 
ence they were taken as gtests of the Pennsylvania 
‘Railroad Company, in three splendid trains, to Atlantic 
City, and entertained at dinner at eight of the leading 
hotels there. 

Another remarkable feature was the presence of 
prominent officials. Officers and men met here on 
common ground.. Upon no other could they do it. 
Friday evening there were present such men as the 
presidents of the Pennsylvania, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Long Island, Cornwall & Lebanon ; vice-presidents of 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, Lehigh Valley ; and general 
managers, superintendents, and other officials of various 
railroads. Letters of sympathy were read from presi- 
dents and leading officials of a large number of the rail- 
road companies of the United States and Canada, who 
sent their regrets that they could not come. Such 
ladies as Mrs. Cassatt, Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Helen 
Gould, and others, received, and shook the hands of all 
the delegates, and attended many sessions of the con- 
ference. Christianity found here its finest social ex- 





pression. 

Perhaps one of the most notable features was the rec- 
ognition of the greatness and value of this movement by 
foreign governments. Russia was represented by two 
railway officials, especially commissioned by the Tsar 
to attend, and to make a study of this work. They were 
Messrs. Reitlinger of St. Petersburg, and Shidlovski 
of Moscow. The German Government was represented 
by Mr. Glasenap, chief engineer of the German rail- 
roads, who is an attaché of the German Legation at 
Washington. 

The practical nature and solidity of the conference 
may best be shown by noticing a few of the subjects’ \is- 
cussed. . These were Bible study, shop-mectings, reli- 
gious work, both personal and in meetings, educational 
work, social life, training, of the sons of railroad men, 
and, above all things, the Holy Spirit as the motive 
power behind all this movement. Upon this last funda- 
mental fact of Christianity there was a wonderful frank- 
ness of statement and agreemenc on the part of all, 
officials and men. While the work is absolutely non- 
sectarian, and every man, whether a professing Christian 
or not, is alike welcomed, yet it is thoroughly Chris- 
tian, and nothing more impressed observers.than the 
tremendous earnestness and religious enthusiasm of the 
men. 

On Sunday nearly fifty churches, including a number 
of the most prominent in Philadelphia, requested dele- 
gates to come and tell the story of this wonderful 
religious novement among railroad men. Stalwart loco- 
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told of the power and blessing of Christianity in the 
lives and homes of railroad men, until people were 
more moved than they would have been by the greatest 
eloquence. 

On Sunday two meetings were held at the railroad 
building, and delegates conducted men’s meetings at 
the various branches in the city. It was a day of re- 
markable manifestations, .Fifteen hundred railroad men 
assembled at three o’ clock at the Young Men's Christian 
Association rooms at Forty-first Street and Westminster 
Avenue, and were addressed by Mr. Fred B. Smith, not 
in a sensational way, but with plainness and directness. 
His subject was a difficult one, the text being, ‘‘ One 
thing thou lackest,'’ and his effort was to show that mere 
morality was not sufficient, A hundred and thirty rail- 
road men came forward, and for the first time made 
public confession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. At 
the farewell meeting at the same place probably fifty 
men and women took the same step. At the Association 
headquarters, forty-four young men did the same, and 
at other points there were marked results. 

We think that the following lessons may be taken 
from this conference : 

1, That under the influence of Christianity it is pos- 
sible for the members of a great corporate body to be 
jointly interested in the welfare of each other in the 
spirit of the twelfth chapter of 1 Corinthians. 

2. That it is possible for all the members of a great 
body corporate, not only to dwell together in harmony, 
but to work together in mutual trust and good-will. 

3. That in all that goes to make up a great corpora- 
tion and its machinery the most important thing, after 
all, is the man, and that he is best worth looking after 
and improving. 

4. That godliness is profitable for the life that now is 
as well as for the life that is to come. There are Rail- 
road Christian Associations at a hundred and fifty-seven 
points in this country, and, apart from the invest. ent 
in buildings, and besides what the men pay, the com- 
panies are paying annually $175,000 for this purpose, 
and it seems to be conceded that it is the best invest- 
mentof that amount of money that the railroad compa- 
nies can or do make, 

5. That we have the most striking object lesson of the 
power of Christianity among workingmen that is to be 
found anywhere at this time. It is safe to say that there 
is nowhere a more stalwart, virile, and intelligent body 
of workingmen, as a class, than railroad men ; and right 
here Christianity has its greatest triumph. ' 

6. That in this great conference, with its enormous 
and harmonious aggregation of officials and men, we 
have, at the close of the nineteenth century, an illustra- 
tion and prophecy of what may be done, and, we trust, 
will be done, in other corporations and other depart- 
ments of industrial life, in the opening of the twentieth 
century. 

7. Finally, this conference has been a great study in 
the relations of capital and labor, and its lessons may be 
quickly learned, but, we fear, will be more slowly put 
in practice. 

Philadelphia. 

(Work and Workers continued on page 686) 
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Gooks and Uriters 


Good Reading for the Music Lover 


HE music lover is again in debt to James Huneker 

for a second brilliant book, and Chopin : The Man 

and his Music ($2) proves equally as fascinating as his 
former volume of musical essays. He divides his study 
into two parts,—first, ‘The Man,’* in which the life 
story is told so vividly and graphically that one is car- 
ried along with almost the feeling of being an eye-wit- 
ness. Yet this record of his life is brief, occupying only 
about one-fifth of the volume. The concluding chap- 
ters of this first part are devoted to a study of Chopin as 
an artist and as a poet and psychologist. The second 
part is allotted to the music of the great composer for 
the piano, and here the author enters into an exhaustive 


Editor's Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Supday Schopi Times, 109s Walnut Strest, PRiladelphis, Pa. 
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study of his compositions which should prove invaluable 
to the student. A bibliography of works and articles 
referring to Chopin is appended, and a finely executed 
portrait serves as a frontispiece. The book is one 
which the music student will want on his shelf, and to 
which he may frequently turn with pleasure and profit. 
Bach ($1.25), by C. F, Abdy Williams, is the third 
volume in the series of biographies of musicians now 
being issued under the editorship of F. J. Crowest, with 
the title, «‘ The Master Musicians.'’. The author keeps 
the account of the life of the great cantor apart from the 
consideration of his works. The first chapter is mainly 
genealogical, tracing the family to its head in old Veit 


-Pach, and giving some condensed information about 


each descendant who was musically endowed, as mest of 
them were. The account of Bach's life is given in the 
six chapters following, and the*remainder of the space is 
allotted mainly to a consideration of his works. A cata- 
log of his vocal and instrumental works, a bibliography, 
and a glossary, conclude the volume, There are nine 
interesting illustrations, The book may be recom- 
mended to those who desire a brief and reliable account 
of the great musician. 

The fact that nothing concerning the life of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan was procurable in book form, save a 
monograph forming part of a volume on English mu- 
sicians published in 1893, is given by Arthur Lawrence 
as the reason for the existence of the present work, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan; Life Story, Letters, and Reminis- 
cences ($3.50). The life story of the composer, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Lawrence, has received the sanction of 
Sir Arthur, and may therefore be regarded as authorita- 
tive. If for nd-other reason than that the composer is 
one of the most popular of modern times, the story of 
his life possesses unusual interest, and the author suc- 
ceeds in telling it in a manner that is pleasant and at- 
tractive. The chapters devoted to the events of the 
musician's life are followed by one describing his per- 
sonality and one which is purely anecdotal. The con- 
cluding chapter consists of an address entitled ‘‘ About 
Music,’’ delivered by the composer. A critique of Sul- 
livan as a composer, by B. W. Findon, and a complete 
list of his works, compiled by Wilfrid Bendall, complete 
the volume. Several portraits and facsimiles of musical 
manuscripts and letters serve as illustrations for the 
book, which ig handsomely printed. 

Until now no biography of Tchaikovsky has been 
available in English. While 7chaikovsky: His Life 
and Works ($2.50), by Rosa Newmarch, may not fulfil 
all that one might desire, yet we can here get the main 
facts of his -life, some little insight into his character, 
and some knowledge of his works, The bodk is di- 
vided into three parts, the first devoted to the sketch of 
his life, founded mainly upon a volume of reminiscences 
by Kashkin, a close friend of the composer, and a pro- 
fessor in the Moscow conservatory. The second portion, 
‘* Tchaikovsky as a Musical Critic,"’ consists mainly of 
the composer s opinions of the works of other musicians, 
the material being obtained from the collected writings 
of Tchaikovsky as edited by Laroche, The third por- 
tion is a translation of Tchaikovsky's diary of his tour 
in 1888, and possibly the greatest attraction of the vol- 
ume will be found here. A list of the composer’ s works 
arranged by Opus numbers, with the name of. the 
publisher, is appended. The illustrations consist of a 
portrait and a facsimile of his musical autograph. Un- 
fortunately, an index is lacking. 

Contemporary American Composers ($1.50) is -a new 
volume in ‘‘ The Music-Lovers’ Series.’ The book is 
the outcome of requests for the placing in more accessi- 
ble form of articles written for periodicals. In under- 
taking this, Rupert Hughes states that so much revision, 
excision, and addition have been’ neccessary that the re- 
sult is practically a new work. So little is heard of the 
productions of American composers that this volume 
may come to many as a surprise, the list of composers 
being a long one. The opening chapter gives a survey 
of the musical condition of the country. In Chapter II 
the biographical and critical consigeration of the com- 
posers is begun. Mr. Hughes has attempted a broad 
system of classification, more, perhaps, that he may 
give some form to his book than for any other reason. 
Thus Chapter II is entitled «‘ The Innovators,"’ and in- 
cludes such composers as MacDowell, Kelly, and Sousa. 
Chapter III is entitled «‘ The Academics,’ and includes 
Paine, Buck, Chadwick, and others. Chapter lV is 
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headed +‘ The Colonists,’’ a convenient 
method of grouping composers of lesser 
prominence according to their place of 
Chapter V is devoted to wo- 
men composers, and the concluding chap- | 


residence. 
ter to foreign composers,—by which is 
meant composers of foreign birth who 
have made their homein America, There | 


| 
are numerous portraits, facsimiles of musi- 





cal autographs, and specimens of compo- 
sitions, 

H. Sutherland Edwards's volume is | 
called Personal Recollections ($1.50), and 
is one that may well be called a volume | 
of pecreation, filled, as it is, with bright 
gossip about many prominent persons 
whom he has met. T6 the musician the 
attraction will be found in the stories of 
musical persons and events scattered | 
through its pages. Two entire chapters, | 
however, are devoted exclusively to mu- 
sicians. In the first of these he gives 


anecdotes of Sax, the instrument maker ; | 





Vivier, the horn-player ; Berlioz, Vincent | 
Wallace, and Verdi. 
Biilow receives the greatest attention, and 


In the second, Von | 


there is chat about Rubenstein, Pach- | 


Morris Steinert has 


| 
mann, and Paderewski. | 
become widely | 
known through his collection of musical | 


instruments of the piano class, and Jane | 
Martin has, in a volume entitled Remi. | 
niscences of Morris Steinert ($2), pre- 
sented the story of his life. Only a small 
portion of the book offers special attraction 
to the musician, for, while the author must 
have come in contact with many musicians 
of prominence, he tells us nothing about 
them, 


own affairs. 


confining himself entirely to his 
He relates naively, and with 
considerable humor, the reverses and suc- 
cesses of his life. That part of the vol- 
ume which addresses itself directly to the 
musical student is a 
« Brief 


the substance 


entitled 
History of the Pianoforte, being 


chapter 


of a lecture which Mg, 
Steinert frequently delivered, and a chap- 
ter which describes an invention of his 


which he has called the Steinertone. 


Besides portraits of the author and his 
wife, there are many illustrations, chiefly 
of old instruments contained in his col- 
lection. 

Those engaged in teaching music to 
young children should find in Thomas 
Tapper s Pictures from the Lives of Great 
Composers ($1.25) a welcome aid. By 
means of a quaint device to enlist the 
child's interest, he gives in this volume | 
the essential points in the lives of Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart. At the end of the | 
book he adds a series of questions de- 
signed to emphasize a few points, and to 
serve as an examination in the matter pre- 
sented. 

(‘* Books and Writers '’ continued on page 685) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used u rye a year, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra tost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an | 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
smtigct approval as to character, wording, and 

lay. didvertisers are free to examine the 
- scription list at any time. “For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fi Page. 





all 


Andrew Carnegie’ 


for [| 


“TheYouthe 
(ompanion 


We shall be glad to send to any one requesting it our 
Illustrated Announcement of the new volume for 1901, 
and also a sample copy of a récent issue containing 
s article on “ Thrift.” 


Special Subscription Offer 






Free Every 
Week to 
January |, 

1901. 


901. 





The Youth’s Companion. 





November and December issues of The Companion FREE, and then 


This offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, in 
12-color printings from exquisite designs painted expressly for 


November Ist, sending $1.75 with 


full year, until January 1, 1902. 


yi) 











OSE who subscribe prior to 
this slip or the name of this publication, will receive the nine 
the issues for fifty-two weeks, a 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Institute”’ has just awarded a ‘ 


1900’'; the **Westminster eoegher, ‘ 
Ev angel” and other leading 8S. 8. papers. 
men of all denominations. Write for 







and the ordinary 8.8. Teachers sizes. Admira 





binding, gol 


These Bibles and Tes 


Originators of the 






A Wonderful Bible 


In recognition of its ‘‘originality of | dookan 68 and Sections excellence,’’ the ‘‘Pranklin 


HOLMAN LINEAR S. S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE. The ‘: real Parallel Bible pub- 
lished. This Linear Text is used, nf yo in “Pel 


The “Old Folk’s Bible” [ores (729) pene sess we quarto editions 
Pica Type Testament. Frnt oiisned” ‘convenient ines 
Vest-Pocket Testament. 320 renee asta 


new large 7 Send 50 cente and get a copy in Divimity Circuit 
edges. Popular prices. 








presents. Catalogues and full particulars on application. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


yee to the publishers of the 


oubet’s Select Notes for 
e “Baptist Teacher’; the “International 

Strongly endorsed by prominent clergy- 
booklet of specimen pages and prices. 






ably suited for daily devotional family worship 


taments are specially suited for holiday 


Self-Pronouncing 8. 8. Teachers’ Bibles. 





























Christmas Carols 3%; 


Each containing four splendid songs. Price of each : 
t oo per 100; $1.10 per 100 by mail; @ —_ each. 
o better music published at any price. ply your 
school, and save three-fourths of the ‘agua! tliploon 
We will send you the above 


20 Fine Christmas Carols for 5c. 


OCTAVO CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 
si In the Sy of David,’’ 8 cts. 
‘1 Dre med | Was a Shepherd,”’ & cts. 
ate Prince Emmanuel,”’ s cts. 
**O Earth, Wake to Gladness,”’ 8 cts. 
Thet you may test their excellence we will send you 
al! four for 15 cents. 

** Gathering,’’ a splendid sacred song (duet and 
chorus), sheet music. Price, 40 cents. Until De- 
cember 25 only, 25 cents. 

Phat charming sacred song, ‘‘ it Must be Told,’’ 
sheet music. Price, 40 cents. 


Order all the above to-day. 


i 323 Dearborn St. 
Monarch Music Co. Chicago. til. 


Bethlehem’s Heralds 
The Unspeakable: Gift 


Two beautiful new 1° ices for Christmas entertain- 
ments. 5 centseach ; r 100. Send 15 cents for one 
year's subscription . HE FESTAL PROGRAM 


which will include both the above services. 








Philadelphia, 1024 Arch St. 
John J. Hood Chicago 38 E. Randolph St. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR 


XMAS SERVICE 


We have the most elaborate display ever offered, and, 
| upon request, will send you our new illustrated cata- 
log giving facsimile title-pages and full description. 

For ten cents we will send you samples of three new 
services. 


108 Washington tso Fifth Ave., 
| §t., Chicago New York. 
} 








E handie Christmas Services of ef pub- 


The Leading Christmas Services 


Heavenly Heralds. Winslow. 
awn of Peace, Geibel and Lehman. 
Messiah’s Greeting. Geibel and Lehman. 
hristmas Praises. Lorenz and Taylor. 
<ing’s Crown. Whittier and Lorenz. 
rols \ ehotide. Pickell and others. 





e Son of the H igh ingst,F ~ oe and Howard. 
Christmas Joy. 
Price, 5 cents each; $4 per hentved: postpaid. 


CANTATAS : 
Christmas a Day Late (1899). By Adam Geibel 
and ‘Amelia Sanford. 30 cents. 
The New Santa Claus, By Taylor. 
RECITATIQNS, ETC 
The Biglow & Main Co.'s ecitations for Christmas 
Time. 15 cents. 
Christmas Treasury. By Lorenz. 10 cents 
Our motto is, “ Everything for Sundays”’ at bottom 
prices—careful attention to all orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND Co. 
7 West 19th Street, New York City 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC’ 


5 cents, 





music, recitations, etc. am Geibel, 
Lehman, and others. ** Rep Dawn of Peace” _* “ The 
Messiah's Greetin 
‘or roc., we send ees samples, inc Z 1899 service. 
‘* Christmas a Day Late,’’ a cantata of rich sim- 
Beier full of mirth, rplexity, and pathos, by Adam 
xeibel. Suit any number of children. 30 cts. per copy 
Work and Worship,’’ the best Sunday- schent 
- -book known. Tepanate o-_ to = every- 
ere. 30c. per copy,with return privilege. $25 per 100. 
** Heavenly Sunlight,’’ a smaller ook of equal 
merit. 12 cts. per copy; $9.50 per 100. 
GEIBEL and LEHMAN (Dept. T), 
1022 Arch Street. 


1900—HALL-MACK C0O.—i900 
The King Cometh Samples of the 
The Voice of Rejoicing four 
Christmas Blessings 12 cts. 
Fulfillment of Prophecy in stamps. 


A complete amy | of services by many authors, in- 
cluding }. Lincoln 
A. Clifton, 








} lishers. ‘Three samples, — m e for rs 
cents. The Desire of ali Nations, by the Rev. 
Rufus W. Miller. Music by Towner, Gite rist, Sher- 


| x. Nevin; bright, dignified, easy The Advert 
\2 ‘ree,’ novel, impressiv. churchly serv ice after German 
curtoms. Meidelberg 


services, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 

Concert Cantatas 

| The Snowflakes’ Christmas. . .. . 25 cts. copy 
Santa’s Decision oo au OS 


3 , 
Vol. 42, No. 43 






















CHRISTMAS 





The following Cantatas have beem care- 
fully prepared, and are believed to be 
equal. if not superior, to any others. They 
are in neat pamphlet form, size, 6x84 
inches, each containing 20 to 32 pages. 
Words and music are in large, clear type. 


PRICE —Single copies, 5 cents 
e each; ten or mord, 
adidsinghtaieesiganaebeantinte h b il, 
PrRRRS 4 conte penton 




















Bethlehem Echoes,.— Both words and 
music are inspiring. It contains songs, duets 
and recitations, and an anthem for the choir. 

Shepherds of Long Ago,— This new 
exercise utilizes the whole school. The words 

are elevating and Scriptural, the music bright. 

Christmas Glory.— The Libretto is 
original, instructive and 0 interesting. All grades 
of the school can take part. 

The Coming of the King.—Songs, duets, 
quartets, choruses and recitations, calculated 
to heighten the joy of Christmas. 

The Story of the Star.— All nations 
represented in simple costumes. A patriotic, 
missionary, Christmas entertainment. 

A Time with Santa Claus.— 
Pun-provoking recitations, free hey and choruses, 
with interwoven religious teac 

A Chime of Silver Bells.— ‘An exercise’ 
of exquisite flavor mingling Christlike service 

with the joy of Christmas. 

Santa Claus ‘eam,— Novel in plot, 
pure in style, tied with original songs and 
recitations. May be used in part. 

The Crowning of Christmas. — This 
cantata is popular wherever produced. Fresh 
in plot, bright, easy music. 

An Old-Time Christmas Part 
sists of recitations, songs, etc., 
compass of the younger children. 

His Birthday Circle.—A Christmas 
Recitation for the Primary Department. A very 
enjoyable entertainment. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING 


CO., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


Our Hotipay Samece Packets 


are of interest and profit to every pastor, superin- 
tendent, teacher, and individual worker. They 
contain samples ‘of our latest services, 


*“*CAROLS OF YULETIDE ”’ and . 
** THE SON OF THE HIGHEST,”’ 
our new cantata by Ida Scott Taylor, entitled 
** THE NEW SANTA CLAUS,”’ 


also of our New Year greeting cards, calendars, fold- 
ers, collection helps, besides our complete 


EIGHTY-PAGE HOLIDAY CATALOG, 


pricing and describing our immense stock of holiday 
novelties and church and Sunday-school supplies. 
Your name and address, with ten cents in’ stamps, 
will bring an a complete packet by return mail. 
“ Send to-day, while you think of it.’ 


MacCalta & Company 
249 Dock Street Philadelphia 


CHRI STMAS sexes ‘hook & pRi Cantatas cir 


ELS is pur latest Xmas service. and of- 

fers excep’ an opportunities for elaborate and unique 
decorative effects which, however, may be modified or 
entirely omitted. The music is particularly bright and 
= Price 50c. per doz. $4 per 100. Enclose lc. in 
8 for samples of our three latest Xmas services. 
CANTA' ANTA CLAUS’ GUESTS. a Christmas 
pa or the entire school, + Rosche. New music, 
w situations, new ideas. Price pos tpaid, 30c. SANTA 
CLAUS" VISION, @ juvenile cantata for the 8. 8. by 
Gabriel, The music oT epoiterty adapted to children’s 
voices: very sweet and pleasing. Price, postpaid. 30c. 
ZION for the Choir, by Fearis. Must be examined to 
be appreciated. Price, lane ay 30c. A catalogue de- 
scribing fifteen other can E The November 
issue of “THE CHURCH CHOIR” contiains Chrirtmas 
Anthems, etc. forthechoir. Price,#i per doz. Enclose 


10c. for Briss Randolph soe, LS nae 9 ts 


1900 Christmas Services ses 


No need of buying special services for Christmas, 
Easter, or Children’s Day, as these seasons are fully 
covered by special departments in 


a ae 


.—Con- 
ithin the 























Two Christmas ~— ork inal, choice, attractive } ai 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Service of Praise 

new song-book for Sunday-schools, by J. Lincoln 
Hall. I. H,. Mack, and C, Austin Miles. Send 30c. 
in stamps for sample copy. Your money back if book 
| isreturned. $25 per too. Specimen pages free. Other 
| books: Christian. Hymns No. 1, by William Phillips 
| Hall, and J. Wilbur Chapman. Gospel Praises No. 2, 
by W. J. Kirkpatrick and H, L. Gilmour. 


| HalleMack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
| original,easy toperfoten Wen ke 


| bro and marching prteks aK | 3 


All scenes and charactersillustrateu. ne sist Ch. ot- 
mas Services ever written!’ Bend for sample copy andibe 
> ‘‘& Christmas Crusade,” 15c.copy or $1.20 

0” psies’ Christmas, % 10c., T5c. doz. ** The 
» T5e. doz. -* Winding tie 








3 New Cantatas For 


| Intense:y inveresung, 





4 Garden, We. 
Frank Artic Pole,” by the er Frost Fairies in A Christmas 


Crusade, is the cutest th imaginable. At all dealers. 


5 cts. each ; f+ pe per too, prepaid. | 4. & P. B, MYERS, 65 John Street, New York 
in 


Two New Services for Christrias 


Bells of Christmastide 
and The Olden Story 


Words by Ida L. Reed. Music by Edwin Moore. 





Bright, attractive, instructive. 
5 cents ; 


Sample copies, 
$4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


130 Woodworth Ave., 
Edwin Moore Yonkers, New York . 


yr 4 " Beirly. 
e latest and 
very dest Sun- 


hool Exercise. Xmas exercises. 
ps Brilliant music, Seeeia recitations Es 


ments Sige with every order. Samples 
. BEIRLY, Woman’s Temple, aise Tn. 
















| Hall, C. Austin Miles, and Maurice | : 
Requirements of every school met in above | 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
pte anything advertised in this paper, you 
lige the poate as well as the adver- 


tise, by stating that saw the advertisement 
Schéel Times. 


Press, 1308 Arch St. Phila. | Malte-Madk Co., Pubs. 1020 Arch St.; Phite:, Pa. in The Sunday 





CANTATAS] 








October 27, 1900 
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9BECAUSE WE 
{WANT TO KNOW” 


999999999999 


“Don’t bother me — I’m too 
busy,” is too often the remark 
from a grown-up person to a child 
who really wants to know. 

The new “Nature and Science” 
department in St. NicHoLas Ma- 
GAZINE (the best periodical in the 
world for children) makes a point 
of answering questions— all kinds 
of questions about birds and trees 
and experiments in physics and 
things generally worth knowing. 

The editor understands boys and 
girls. 

Get a copy of the November number 
of St. NICHOLAS on any news-stand and 
sée howinteresting itis. It begins the 
new volume. A year’ Ss subscription costs 


$3.00,—the best possible investment in 
a home where there are young folks. 


The Century Co. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





THE LADIES’ WORLD 


ts the best, cheapest, brightest most practical ladies 
zine published in America. Each issue contains from ao to 36 
large pa; size of Harper's Week 
cover, aed in colors, and chan, 
ments embrace Fiction, Poetry, Housekee; 
rs, Artistic Needlework, Fash ons, Hygiene, 
and Girls, Mother's Corner, Pleasure 
Others, Home Decoration, eto. It pub- 
lishes original matter on Fos Se its 
contributors are among the 
of the modern writers. In 
order to introduce 


our magazine 
inta thew. 
\) 


—inc 

giving andChri as 

address, prepa 8 cents in stamps. 
This smal! sum will hot pay us for the adver- 
aothing of the magazine, but we are so 
firmly covinest that if will give it a trial you will 
want it continued, we take this means of p “pl it before hy 
army of new rea » and e to reap our 
. Send bee Ae the fee od i give ita ay ROS will | be 


moe i ROORE “hcb. 23 ch 23 Clty investment. 


tall Place, New York, 


Parchment. Roll 


with each issue. 
syed 
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homes 

where it is not 
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Birthday For Those 
Christmas Restless Boys, 
New Year’s Inquisitive Girls 


your sunday-School Class 


4 ment, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


nis Books and Writers” continued) 


History of the Devil and of the Idea of 
Evil from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Dr, Paul Carus. 


This handsome and plentifully illus- 
trated volume is a study in comparative 
religion, and, at the close, an exposition 

8 dane? heol H ait th | Elementary History of the United States, An. 
of its author's theology. He finds the! 5. alien C. Thomas, A.M. 60 cents. 
idea of an incarnate or personal evil in| Fairy Tales and Stories. By Hans Christian 


Cobbler of Nimes, The. 
$1.25. 

Colonial Days and Ways: As Gathered from 
Family Papers. By Helen Evertson Smith. 
$2.50. 

Dr. North and His Friends. 
Mitchell, M.D. $1.50. 


By M. Imlay Taylor. 


By S. Weir 











all the leading creeds of the world, and| Andersen. §s. 

illustrates this prevalence from the pic- Four G's, The : Grace, Grit, Gratitude, Growth. 
i have used for their | _ 35 °¢P's- 

torial BReuenS they . “ | From Life to Life. By J. Wilbur Chapman, 

expression. The Satan of Job, Zechariah,| pp , 

and the New Testament, he regards as one | Girl without Ambition, The. By Isabel Stuart 

of the many emb Robson, $1.35. 








with which, as a disciple of Booddha, he | Hidden Servants, The. By Francesca Alexan- 


der. $1.50. 
has much less fault to find than have | How to Play. By Amos R. Wells. 75 cents. 
most writers on the subject. From the | pow to Study. By Amos R. Wells. 75 cents. 
medieval literature of the subject, and | Howto Work. By Amos R. Wells. 75 cents. 


In Defence of the Flag. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
| $1.25. 
John the Baptist. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. §$r. 
Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus, The. 
By Henryk Sienkfewicz. 75 cents. 


' Knickerbocker's History of New York, By 
Washington Irving. Vol. II. Paper, 10 cents, 


Life and Works of Jesus according to St. Mark, 
The. By William D. Murray. 


Lincotn at Work. By William O. Stoddard. §$r. 


| Little American Girl in India, A. By Harriet 
A. Cheever. $1.50. 


Motifs. By E. Scott O'Connor. §r. 


even that of later times, he gathers an 
abundance of grewsome pictures. In Dr. 
Carus’s own view, God is an objective 
but impersonal reality, the norm of the 
universe, the standard of goodness, an= 
the ultimate authority for conduct, best 
revealed in a man who aspires to the 
highest life. ‘To such a conception the | 
idea of a Satan is a necessary comple- | 
although a personal devil (he | 
thinks) is no more rational than are an- | Natural Law in Character; or, The Revised 
thropomorphic conceptions of God, which >: ersion of the Proverbs, By Alfred Walls. 
orthern Georgia Sketches. By Will N. Har- 
represent him as personal. He therefore! ben. §1. 
has no quarrel with the popular belief i in| Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. 


By A. T. 


Quiller-Couch. $1.50. 
-|\a Satan who is the antithésis of God. | Personal Recollections. By H. Sutherland 
‘But this conception is no’ more Christian | Edwards. $1.50. 


e | Private Memoirs of Madame Roland, The. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Edward Gil- 
pin Johnson. $1.50. 


Psalms of David, The. Illustrated by Louis 


than is the abstract.deity he puts into th 
place of ‘‘our Father in heaven.’’ The | 
Christian conception differs also from it | Rhend with an Iuraducine wera by Newell 
in that Satan is not the embodiment of | Dwight Hillis. $2.50. 

evil, but the chief rebel against divine | Rab and His Friends and Our Dogs. 
goodness, himself once a sherer in. that | | FR nang 
goodness. Exception also must be taken 

ta much of what’ Dr. Carus says about | 
the teaching of the’New Testament, as | 
that all the passages which seem to in- 
volve the doctrine of the Trinity are spu- 
rious. Has he forgotten the baptismal | Wells. $1.25. 

formula and the apostolic benedictions? | Tommy and Grizel. By James M. Barrie, $1.50. 


The book will. be useful to those who | White Woman in Central Africa, A. By Helen 

| Caddick. $1.25. 

| Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield, The. 
_maey P. Wells Smith. _#. 35. 


By John 


By Jessie Mansergh. $1.25. 


Social Teuching of the Lord's Prayer, The. 
Charles William Stubbs, D.D. 75 cents. 

Stories from Dreamland. By William H. Pott. 

| $1.25. 

| Studies in God’s Methods of Training Workers. 

By Howard Agnew Johnston. 

Three Years with the Children. 


By 


By Amos R, 


know how to discriminate between its 
author’s facts and his theories. 


% 


The Prophet of Hope: Studies in Zechariah. 
By F. B. Meyer, B.A. $1. 


By 


Showed the Minister 
And Got Him in Line 








With its little red rollers at either end, and 
the Ten Commandments in Hebrew and 
English, one-fifth the regular size, you will 
get an idea of the Scripture Roll Jesus used 
in the Jewish synagogue. Send now for 
enough of the rolls, at ten cents each, to 
reach around your class. 


_R. CRITTENDEN, Bellefonte, Pa. | 


It Will Pay You 


to send ten cents for three of our different 
Christmas conceft exercises, or five cents 
for sample copy of ‘‘The Heavenly Her- 
alds,’’ admitted by all to be the brightest 
Christmas Concert Exercise published. 


W. A. Wilde Company Betton and 


le aA 
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Five Christmas Services 

all a sent On receipt 6 of eight cents in stamps. 
ae cred Songs for Little Voices, words and music, 
only fwelve cents, reserae: Catalog of music books 
free. Hope | tea 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


——— SE 


‘Autumn Prayer-Mectings | 





are enriched by Inspiring Hymns and Songs of Praise | 


to be found in the New Book 


Sacred Songs No. 


By the authors of the world-famous ‘‘Gos 


| 
Hymns ’’ Series and Sacred Songs No. 1. "e 


(Of 


the latter volume, over 765,000 have already been | 


purchased.) 


Price, $25 per 100. Send 20c. for asample copy 


$23 


The Biglow mM Main Co., New York and d Chicago 





eS AND GOSPEL SONe 
‘© see it is to adopt. 


» 120 WalnutSs Chicago. 


gs of th the 


ner po RY 








The very title of Mr. Meyer's dis- | 
courses—Fasts Turned to Feasts, Good | 
News for Prisoners of Hope, Things 
| Shortly to Come to Pass, etc. —indicates 
| what kind of spiritual nourishment he ex- 
tracts from the Jewish apocalypt among 
the prophets. He draws on a wide read- 
‘ing for illustration and suggestion, but | 24 t0o* up Postum Food Coffee. 

} i - ° ** She said she had tried the Postum, both for 
| what he brings of his own is as good as | herself and her husband, but they did not like 
| any. Perhaps the finest thing in the book | jt. With her permission, 

| is ‘* The Man with the Measuring Line,”’ | morning myself, and boiled it full fifteen minutes 
| in which he discusses the tendency of re- after the real boiling of the pot began. ‘Then, 
ligionists of various types to set the bounds | 


when it was served, it was a rich, deep brown 
: ; _ | color, and had the true flavor and food value 
| of the kingdom of God according to their 
| own tastes or opinions. 


that every Postum maker knows. It is all folly 
The book is one | 


to talk about trying to make Postum with one or 
| Of hope and comfort, both on the right | two minutes’ steeping. 
' grounds, and with no shutting of the eyes You can t get something good for nothing. 
It must be boiled, boiled, boiled, and, to keep it 
|to the facts which should not bring us ais 
from boiling over, use asmall lump of butter, per- 
peace. Mr. Meyer does not comfort those 
|whom the Lord has not comforted, and 


haps twice the size of a pea. That morning the 
minister and his wife liked Postum so well that 

| still less does he disturb those whom the | 
| Lord has not disturbed. 


I was visiting some time ago, 


| She admitted that she used coffee, and said she 
| more than half believed that was the trouble. 
I told her that I knew it was the trouble, for I 
had gone through with the experience myself, 
and had only been relieved when | left off coffee 





their whole lives were changed on the question 
of diet, and they abandoned coffee at once and 
for all time. ‘ 
222 ‘*Now, after a hard day's work, they are 
| comforted, refreshed, and rested by a cup of 


‘ Bodks Received well-made Postum for supper. 


enthusiastic in its praise. 
October 15 to October 22 





recovered from her dyspepsia. I will not go 
into the details of my own case, except to say 
that I was a desperate sufferer with dyspepsia, 
and discovered, by leaving off coffee, that coffee 
was the cause of it. I quickly got well when I 
| took up Postum Food Coffee. I earnestly hope 
many more coffee-drinkers may get their eyes 
open." Name and address given by Postum 


Cereal Co., Ltd., @atve Creek, Mich, ; 


| 
| 
} 





Adventures of Joel Pepper, The. 

| Sidney. $1.50. 

Bible Truth in Hymns. Compiled by Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D. Paper, 35 cents. 

| Chinese Mother’ Goose Rhymes. »\Transtated 
and Illustrated by Isaac Taylor Headland. 


$1.25. 
|. Church Folks. By :'len Maglagen,’ Bias: 


By Margaret | 


yl 


you look at a dozen com. 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 

Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FREE 


Go Sunday School 
Superintendents 
Officers @ Teachers 








% Sond your address and you will 
receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


Holiday Annual 


the finest and most 
foomplete Sunday School Catalogue 
issued. It contains 64 pages and 
fully describes owr Sunday School 
Publications and Specialties, 
Christmas and Holiday Goods, 
Gift Books and Booklets, Calendars, 
Birthday and Wedding Souvenirs, 
Medals, Christmas Cards and Dec. 
orations, Library Books, Standard 
Literature, etc. ““ The Best of Every- 
thing for the Sundey School,” 
Address, 


DAVID C. COOK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Washington Street 
Cc HICAG QO 











write 

Special, wis isiis 

® Annual, ask for 

free —_ copies of our Lesson Helps and 

Papers. We believe them to be incomparably 

better and cheaper than all similar pub- 
lications. 














‘*In a minister's family in Los Angeles, where 


the wife com- | 
plained of serious indigestion and dyspepsia. | 


I made Postum next | 


They are both | 
The wife has entirely | 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 I- 





lustrations, New Concord- 

ance, New Maps. 
The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photographs. 


The Concordance is the most complete 


jet produced. 
ciall 


The Maps are s engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, an ae thorough index. 

School Times says: “* The Nelson 
Teacher’ . [i le is a high grede.”” The yore 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For sale b 


yoo ee or an for catalog. THOMAS NEL 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 10th Street, New York. 


—— 
The Ten Commande 
ments as a Covenant 
Of Love-<e-mag 

By HK. Clay Trumbull 


N THIS neat little volume Dr. Trumbull 
throws a new light upon an old subject 
Viewing the Decalogue from an Oriental 

standpoint, he clearly shows that the Ten 
Commandments are not the arbitrary de- 
crees of a stern ruler, but the simple condi- 
tions of a loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely new view 
of the subject. It will be found valuable 
to all and especially helpful to ministers, 
teachers, and Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages ¥"’ «7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













































































































Che Smday Schoo! Gines 


Philadelphia, October 27, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 
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Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers, ‘These rates include postage : 


75 cts Five or, more copies to separate 

© addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (‘The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 








addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 

60 Five or more copies in a —— 
cts. to one address will be sent at the 

rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 

e One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 

Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 


AClub at The pager for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 7 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, Hi 
60 cents each, ~hen so desired, pe 
Papers sent in a package at the6o 
How Papers tess rate do not a. the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. ‘ 
mckage is addressed to one persom 
Addressed ['\\, 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 

Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 
aPackage of five or more: opies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time faid for, unless by special request. 

Enon, ee of any one issue of the paper to enable 
ali the teachers of a school to examineit, will be sent 


Free, upon application. 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 


‘l woor more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and thy will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one ode ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











GOLD STANDARD 
NO. 27. 
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“STOVE 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


red—does not stain the hands—most durable 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 


The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts oy never burns 


POLISH 





economical, 











PIANO OpGan FPEE 
COMPENDIUM \ 


. with 
colored frontispiece representing ST J 4 
full description of over 50 styles of the finest Piano 
and Organs the world produces. sold at priees tha 
show marvelous value for money invest ; aiso our 
reference book, * The Heart of the People,” ou 
ever popular specia! offers for 1901-2 

ALL FOR NO 


An early reply wil 
entitle you to a Cash 
on Pianos and 

all particulars of our Copart- 
nership pian are also sent, show- 
ing how you can get 
A Plano or Organ Free. 

Thousands are co-operating 
with us. Oblige us by sending for 
the FREE COMPENDIUM 
and all EXTRAS. Address the 
Only firm of actuat manufacturers 
of High Grade Pianos and Organs 
selling direct to the generat public 
exclusively at Factory Cost. 


CORNISH & CO. 


(estas. 60 Years), 
NGTON, NEW JERSEY. 








cacticniultt La Sak nf 
is our advice to try 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


The satisfaction of using a pencil that always does 
what is expected of it, sharpens to a fine point, and 
in which the lead doesn’t break, either in sharpening 
or use, is not one of the least comforts to a busy 


person. 
Dixon's Leads Don’t Break 
Their Grades Never Var 
Pencils for All Uses 

each one bearing our trademark, the best of its kind. 

If not sold by your dealer, send us 16 cents for 
samples worth dorble. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 























y’\ The Z0BO CORNET 
We Imitates a profes- $2 25 
YAN sional cornet to = 
y nee—same mnsic, but re- 
’ & quires absolutely no knowl- 
edge of music or mnsi 
Catalogue free on request. 
28 MFG. CO., 
8°98 Broadway, 


Anybody can play it! 
Dept. F New York. 
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It’s Best 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're 
sure it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it's Babbitt’s Soap 
Powder, you've the greatest percent- 
age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
and purifying qualities —it’s entirely 
harmless and does the most work. 

If it’s Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
or Lye, you've the greatest necessary 
strength—it’s all a lye should be. Abso- 
lute uniformity. 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder, you're sure of its safety, 
purity,and: surpassing leavening strength. 


(|S ee _—_ ee 
Made by 8. T. Babbitt, New York 























SEND NO MONEY 


ws live within 700 miles of Chicago 
further send $1.00), cut this ad. 
this BIG HEATING 
‘ou 
TOVE by freight C.0.D., sub- 
to ennaaiinny tion. 


ine it at freight depot, and if 
om. a 
fe ‘perfectly s tage ty 


ting stoves you ever saw and equal 

to heaters that retail at 615.00 
the freight agent our § §5 

8; Offer Price ‘ 
AND FREIGHT CHARGES. 
ier (68, charges if €1.00 is 
WEE 2D relive 175 los. and the freight 

PT UAOND weighs e rs 

ie ON OTOP will ave 50 to 75 cents 


) for each 500 miles. 
OUR RM ACME 
4 DAK HEATER en 






ything: 
coal, coke 
or for this 
season, latest style for 1900. A BIO eatk: 8 feet 8 inch- 
es high, 22%x2% inches on bottom; 16-inch pot, 6-inch 
pipe, mounted with 18-gauge smooth steel draw; heavy, 
cast iron fire pot, has shaking and dumping center grate 
for coal, double circular wood grate, const b 
fire can be kept under complete control; large ash pa: 
Jarge feed doors; ash pit doors swing on double binge, 
check drafts in collar and feed doors. Beautifull 
ished, fan 


nickel mountings and ornamentations 
highly po and heavily nickel plated foot rails, nickel 
name plate, top ring, hi’ pins and knobs; heavy nickel 
bands and mountings, fancy nickel plated a orna- 
mented top urn, Every stove covered by a BINDING GUAR- 
A pe safe delivery guaranteed. from the best 

nal of heavy sheet eteel, [, hy and nickel, post. 
de handsomest. best bu h 


eating, most econo- 

and durable BIG PARLOR HEATER MADE, If you 
don’t find this stove the equal of those sold at double 
the price. return it to us at ourexpense and TODA re- 





eran tae Stove cavaboutan hades, 


A 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


Fa SAVE ee ee" FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 35 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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This pen is made from the best pen steel by the most 
experienced workmen, The coating with real gold 
prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, 
and can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink 
does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens. 
Sample box, ra Pens, sent post-paid 
on receipt of zo cts, Ask for No. 27. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, 








{LEARN GREEK BY MAIL. Rapid work. Terms | 


only $1 per month. Circulars free. Write Prof. 
©. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo 


Teachers Wanted American Teachers’ Burean, 


St. Louis, Mo. ath year. 


woe ene eo AGH 
estimate free. LP Fr Ae Pear! St., New York. 


| 


New York, | 


spb hshbsbhbbbbbbooGooOO66666666606 
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utterances. 
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postage. 
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GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 
By W. H. HALL 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. The author's rich and varied 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 

He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 
common hihdrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 
of the book. As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 
the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, 7g cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 


The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A MESSAGE TQ..GARCIA 


Sent to any address, postpaid, for a postage stamp. 
Addsess Room 381, Grand Central tation, New York, 


‘Wel. 4a, Ne. 49 
(* Work and Workers” continued) 


Bright Prospects in Maine 
Sunday-School Work ° 


By J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


ELDOM has a convention assembled 
under brighter or more auspicious 
circumstances than did the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Maine State Sun- 
day-school Association, which was held 


| in the town of Dexter, Tuesday, Wednes- 


,day, and Thursday, October 16, 17, and 
18. Picturesque as to its situation, boun- 
teous as to its hospitality, and surrounded 
by beautiful hills bedecked by the varied 
colored foliage so typical of New England 
at the opening of autumn, Dexter opened 
wide its doors to the more than two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates who came from 
all parts of the state to Newport Junction, 
and from there to Dexter on a special 
train over the Maine Central Railroad. 
The large auditorium of the Town Hall 
was comfortably filled at each of the six 
sessions held, and the delegates were at- 
tentive, and at times enthusiastic. 

There are many indications of progress, 
and the Association work in all its de- 
partments is forging ahead in splendid 
shape. Under the guidance of the Rev. 
Dr. Smith Baker— that ‘grand old 
man ’’—as president, who is a veteran 
tried and true im Sunday-school work, 
with his two able lieutenants, Halliday 
the field-worker, and Douglas the treas- 
urer, a firmer foundation has been laid, 
and more and better work accomplished, 
during the last year than has been done 
for many years past. Mr. Halliday, the 
field-worker, has rendered faithful and 
efficient service throughout the entire 
state, and the success of the convention 
just held is largely attributable to his en- 
ergy and ability as an organizer. 

The reports for the year in all depart- 
The field- 
worker s report shows the number of Sun- 
day-schools in Maine to be 1,500 ; enrol- 


ments are most encouraging. 


ment, 85,000 ; average attendance, 41,700 ; 
normal classes, 32 ; membership of nor- 
mal classes, 311; Home Departments, 
102; Home Department membership, 
2,625 ; Home Department members re- 
ported to have joined church, 952, or an 
average of one and one-fifth per cent per 
school. There are 14 counties in the 
state, and 74 district associations. 

The beneficent influence of the State 
Association has been felt to a gratifying 
degree in regard to unifying denomina- 
tional work. In Windham Township a 
district association was organized, the 
township was canvassed, and as a result 
four new schools were organized,—de- 
nominational prejudice was overcome, and 
the attendance of the schools was more 
than doubled, an increase of about sixty 
per cent. 

In the south end of the township a 
new school was organized, and more than 
forty conversions have taken place, and 
over thirty persons have united with dif- 
ferent churches. In the eastern part of 
the township, where a new school was or- 
ganized, many people have interested 








themselves in the work, and a chapel 
| costing about seven hundred dollars has 
| been built, and they now hold Sunday- 
| school and church services regularly every 
Another school was 

organized in the northeastern part of the 

township, in the Universalist section, 
| The result has been a number of conver- 
| sions, and seven persons have united with 


| Sunday in the year. 
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churches of the different denominations. 
Still another school was organized in the 
northwestern part of the same township. 
This school has now been closed because 
all the people who supported it have 
united with the different churches. 

The treasurer's report for the year just | 
closed shows receipts of $3,227.87, and | 
expenditures of $3,221.61, leaving a bal- | 
ance of $626 on hand. The debt which | 
has been for so long a heavy burden and 
drawback to the state work is now entirely 
paid, and the new year opens with a bright | 
financial outlook. Great credit is due to 
the retiring treasurer, L. M. Douglas, who 
succeeded in procuring funds enough to | 
meet the running expenses and liquidate 
the debt. In all, about 424 persons and 
500 schools contributed to the support of 
the state work. 

The Executive Committee recammends : 

1. That the work of the field worker be | 
continued, 


° 








That a primary superintendent be 
employed for the year. 

3.. That the organization of the state 
primary council be completed. 

4. That the new executive committee 
consider the enlargement of the work as 
far as the funds of the Association will 
permit. 

5. That they consider at least $3,500 | 
necessary to carry forward the work, and 
aim to raise this amount. 

The primary department shows great 
improvement during the past year. 


it was decided to employ Miss Clemen- 
tine S. Lucas of New Brunswick, Canada, 
now one of the primary writers on the 
lesson staff of The Sunday School Times, 
for. a part of the year. This faithful 
and efficient worker, during the eight 
months of her connection with the state 
work has laid a foundation for primary 
work which, if followed up, will spon 
place Maine among the leading states in 
the primary field. 

Miss Lucas's report shows the following 
as the result of her work for the eight 
months: Thirty-nine conventions with 
gt sessions, 39 rallies attended, 13 pri- 
mary conferences, 1 mothers’ meeting, 1 
girls’ meeting, 9 children's meetings, 40 
Sunday-Schools ,visited, 7 unions orga- 
nized, 5 visits made, and 5,600 miles 
sraveled, 

Much interest has been manifested by 
the’ people, 
winter and spring there were several heavy 


storms, yet there was only one occasion | 


when the people were prevented from 
gathering in fair numbers. The enthu- 
siasm for conventions seems to be greatest 
in the smaller country districts. The or- 
ganization of the state primary council, 
pegun two years ago, was perfected before 
the close of the convention just held. 
The president of the council is Mrs, E. A. 
DeGarmo of Portland, and the secretary 
Miss Nellie B. Jordan of Alfred. 

The officers for the following year are : 
President, the Rev. Dr. Smith Baker, Port- 
land ; secretary, the Rev. Harry W. Kim- 
ball, Skowhegan ; treasurer, Mr., L. R. 
Cook, Yartnouth, 


Dexter, Me. 


= % 


As before stated in The 
Sunday School Times, 
a description of the 
work accomplished in the Nofthwestern 
tour, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Executive Commit- 


won. is bring aeons p08 Bley, 2 


Souvenir of the 
Northwestern 
Sunday-School Tour 


| five. 
weeks, and to make such a live, attractive 


| trations, super-calendered paper, and live 


| nessed before. 
| two months’ tour, in which Marion Law- 


| work, 


| $1, 200 to 


At | 
the convention held in Portland last year | 


and, although during last | 





THE SUND 


E.'S. Lewis,-.a member of the party of 
It is hoped to issue it in a few 


booklet of it that a large edition will be 
called for. All that a half-hundred illus- 


facts of the progress of the work in the 
| new West, can do toward making an in- 
teresting and instructive book, will be 
done in this booklet of a hundred pages. 


%%%. 
A Southwestern Sunday- 


School Tour 


ORTHWESTERN Sunday-school 
work got a stirring up in the recent 
international tour such as it never wit- | 





So successful was this | 


E. O. Excell, R. T. Bonsall, Dr. 
E. S. Lewis, and the Rev. Alexander 
Henry, covered the Dakotas, Montana, | 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Wy- | 


rance, 


oming, and Colorado, that nearly $10,000 
was raised for state and International 
Then, too, it was an extremely | 
economical trip, five able men making 


238 addresses, and traveling from six to | 


nine thousand miles, at a total expense of 


| $985. : 

Now it is proposed to raise a fund of 
defray the expenses of a south- 
| western tour of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Southern 
California, and, on the return, Northern 
California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and 
Kansas. This tour is likely to cost a 
little more, and it is hoped to raise the 


money necessary for the expenses of two | 


convention workers, an _ International 
worker and a musical director, between 
now and éarly spring, when-the start | 
must be made in time for the.state con- 
ventions in. the southwest. 

This is the program decided on by 
B, F. Jacobs, ‘Professor Hamill, and In- 
ternational Secretary Lawrance, at a meet- 
ing in Chicago the other day. Utah and 


dates of their conventions to the spring, 
so as to get the most benefit from the 
International tour.. One man. contributed 


western trip. Dr. George W. Bailey, 
308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, treasurer 
of the International Executive Committee, 
will receive funds for this new tour. 








Don’t Know How 
To Select Food to Rebuild On 





‘To find that a lack of knowledge of how to 


humiliating. 1 was'a sufferer for that length of 
time, and had become a shadow of my natural 
self. I was taking medicine all the time, and 
dieting the best I knew how. 

‘‘One day I heard of Grape-Nuts food, in 
which the starch. was predigested’ by natural 
processes, and that the food rebuilt the brain 
and nerve centers. 
system could be made strong and perfect, 


Grape-Nuts, with very little confidence, for I 
| had been disheartened for a long time. 

‘“*To my surprise and delight, I found I was | 
improving after living on Grtape-Nuts a little 
while, and in three months I had gained twelve 
pounds, and was feeling like a new person. For 
the past two years I have not had the slightest 
symptom of indigestion, and am now perfectly 
well. 

**I made a discovery that will be of impor- 
tance to many mothers. 
| two months’ old, 
Grape-N uts. 





When my infant was 

I began to give it softened 

Baby was being fed on the bottle, 
and not doing well, but after starting on Grape- 
Nuts food and the water poured over it, the 

| child began to improve rapidly, is now a year 
old and very fat and healthy, and has never been 
sick. It is unusually bright,—has been saying 
words ever-since it was six monthsold, -I know 
from experience that there is something in Grape- 
Nuts that brightens up any one, infant or adult, 
both physically and mentally,’’ 


DAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Oklahoma are talking of changing the | 


the amount of the expense of the north- | 


properly feed one's self caused mé to serve ten | 
long years as a miserable dyspeptic, is rather | 


{ knew that if my nervous | 
I | 
could digest food all right, so I started in on | 





Lost 


Temper, Leisure and 
Energy by the 
housekeeper who 
neglected to use 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 











B. & B. 


One line in ‘particular 


among surpassing’ assortments of choice new 
goods—and that’s 
double-faced golf cloths 

—right weights and colors—$1.00 to $3.50 
a yard, 

Plaid, check, plain, and self-color backs. 

Larger variety Sf swell styles and correct 
fabrics in these much wanted goods than 
we’ve ever known any store to have anything 
to do with. 

We make sure of having what’s wanted— 


| and then prices to make it interesting to your | 


pocketbook, 

Investigate the $1.25 line specially. 

Splendid 36-inch dress goods—line stripes, 
fancy stripes, plain mixtures, novelties, and 
indistinct checks, 25c. ya. 4d. 

A black-goods item—and it’s no every-day 
affait, quality for the money. 50 inch all- 
wool black cheviot, 50c. yard. 

See that we have your name, address, and 
request for the new Autumn and Winter 
Catal6g—then you'll also get the new Holiday 
| Gatdlog-and Book Catalog. 


| BOGGS & BUHL 


| Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 












































































corraient. 


‘*THE WORTH 0’ A THING 


is best learned by the want.o’ it.” 
point of price, 


Although cheap in 


SAPOLIO 


Those who try it know. 

Don't you want a friend who would take half your 
hard work off your shoulders and do it without a mur- 
mur? What would you give to find an assistant in 
your housework that would keep your floors and walls 
clean, and your kitchen bright, and yet never grow 
ugly over the matter of hard work, Sapolio is just 
such a friend, and can be bought at tall grocers. No. 30. 


"Bookease and Desk $8.75. 


Here is a Bookcase and Desk com- 
bined, made of solid oak, highly 
= 


is beyond value. 














polished, 68 in. high, 39 in. wide, 
with French plate beveled Ganee 
$8.75. Retails for $20. 
Catalogue No, 99 contains 13000 
| illustrations and quotes wholesale 
' prices to consumers On Over 150,- 
: ooo different articles—it weighs 3% 
=e, As an geeenee of interest, 
}_} )} send 19c. to help prepay postage, 
eon: this 10c. yeu deduct from your 
e first order of $1. Address this way 


d JUUUE HINE HINES 8a 80, Baltimore, Md. » Dept 215 


The Best Line 


between 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 
and MINNEAPOLIS 


The Route of the PIONEER LIMITED 
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THE RALSTON 
HEALTH 
SHOES, $4.00 


Are the most satis- 
factory for 


Look well, Fit well, 





WRADE 
They wear well, 
Are waterproof, cold proof, and are thoroughly 
uaranteed. Made for both men and women. 
Send for free catalogue. It’s a good one. 
Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 
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I, B@CAUSE it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


Wort Work- 




















The Short Line 


between 





RUBBER COLLARS 


wee and FANCY 





by 
Catalogues of 156 UP-T 
ey aud earLes Ere territory 





SEND TO 


|H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


| for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 











% Safe Investments 


21 years, have never faile 
writes to us: 


once. 


never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ae depend upon the income from your mortgages.” 


| of Texas and in Oklahoma. ns guaranteed. 
| 
| 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT 
Bullitt Building, Phi ia - 


wilt, Instantly cleaned, no Pills, wc A Good Line 
Bo» 4. turn yellow, cannot be told from lines betw. 
IH vse by everybody. Doa’t bey Celluletd called Rub eee 
A 9 A mee i ony agents. or mal) 


-DaTS 


aM. MFG. CO., Springfield, Mase. 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 


One investor 
** Since 1892 I have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 


rite to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 


CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 
























| 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 





Solid trains between 
CHICAGO, MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON, 
and the Copper Country. 
EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS 


| _ All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and 
Canada sell tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St 
Paul Railway 


For further information apply to 


F. A. Micver, be 


Gen. Pass. Agent 


W.S. Howe, 
ven’! East. Pass. Agent 


Curicaco, ILL. yc E Broapway, N 





Are You < Going East ? 


If so, The Lackawanna Railroad presents 
| for your consideration the Shortest Route and 





AMERICAN 


| Mes, 308 and 31@Walngt 
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| best service to pet York, Philadelphta, 
Sahai, Bing Corning, Waverly, 
aElmita, Bath, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOGL TIMES 


4 = 4523. _¢52 ZZ," wy» 4 : ana Sar / 
blished Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, City, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


Cnderstandest Chou Wbat Thou Readest ? 


Here is a Premium which Thousands have longed for and which now for the First time is placed within theif Easy Reach. Everybody wants a Bible Dictionary, but heretofore 
only the few could Afford the Luxury. Now The @hristian Herald includes the Best Bible Dictionary Ever Published among its Premium Offers, and within the next few 
weeks Tens of Thousands of its Sub- 
scribers will take Advantage of this Ex- 


Sil Pages 228 Maps Indispensable to ceptional Opportunity to secure a Work 
ANS Illustrations Sunday School the Need of which they have Earnestly 


Felt ever since God’s Holy Word became 
Teachers dear to their Hearts as the Revelation of 
His will concerning them. 

If there is a Volume in all the World 
which should be Read Intelligently and 
Understandingly, it is the Bible—the 
Book of books—that Heaven-Inspired 
Velume which is the Foundation and the 
Corner-stone of our Glorious Faith. Yet 
no other Volume is so Rich in Impor- 
tant Allusions and References which re- 
quire Intelligent Elucidation. Even the 
Illustrious Eunuch, when Philip ques- 
tioned him pointedly, ‘‘ Understandest 
thou what thou readest?”’ was forced to 
confess: “‘ How can I, except some man 
should guide me P”’ 

Smith-Peloubet’s Bible Dictionary will 
be Found one of the Most Helpful Aids 
to the Intelligent Understanding of the 
Sacred Text. It isan Indispensable Work, 
H : which should be the Companion Volume 
p' PETH HORON : 4 y .to the Bible in Every Household. 

‘ . This: Matchless Work contains 811 

Pages, 440 Illustrations, and Eight 
Splendid Maps. It is bound in Two 
¥ Styles, Cloth, Plain edges; and Flexie 
cae ON y | ble American Levant with Red under 

Rhy A x Gold Edges. We ©@ffer Both Styles, 


way ATACOAR Ht a LLD..: : $3.50 for $2.00 
pes Dae) 7 ‘ j p Sigs (HS . { 


scat ate hl, st Mn For The Christian Herald every 
ig ee Ba A week for One Year—52 Times— 
: o6 gy 8 EE and the Smith-Peloubet Bible Dic 
a Oe rs Nenaille tA, 4° mnceys '° ee > age tionary in Cloth and Plain Edges, 
“ary t net , to! swing ME ° £50 all Charges Prepaid, Send us $2. 


es $5.50 for $3.00 


For the Smith-Peloubet Dictions 
ary in Flexible Leather Binding 
and Genuine Gold Stamp, with 
Red under Gold Edges and Book- 
mark, together with The Chris« 
tian Herald for One whole Year 
—52 Times—send $3.00. 


The regular Price of the Smith- 
Peloubet Bible Dictionary bound in Flex- 
ible Leather is $4.00. We offer it, 
together with The Christian Hers 
ald, for a whole year at only $3.00. If 
you can Afford it, send $3.00 for 
The Christian Herald and the Bible 
Dictionary bound in Flexible Leather, 
If you cannot afford to send $3.00, send 
$2.00 for The @hifistian Herald and 
the Bible Dictionary bound in Cloth, 


Free Calendar 


If your Order Reaches us very Prompt- 
ly you will Receive Free an Exquisite 
American Beauty, Double Cen- 
tury, 1901 Drop-Leaf Calendar, 
12 x 29 Inches, and Easily Worth $1, 

This Beautiful Wall Ornament is a 
Calendar for 1901, and also Tells at a 
Glance the Day of the Week of Any Date 
Between 1801 and 2000—Two Hun- 
dred Years. It contains no adverse 

tising matter. It is a Superb and 
LIFE SIZE OF BOOK | | Scrvicesble Work of Art, Lithographed 


in Ten Rich Colors and Gold. 


Address To-day: Che Christian Rerald, 160 to 170 Bible Rouse, New York City 


The het Times intends to admit vertisements stworthy. Should advertisement of a not having good commercial credit be the 
+s wore eo om poree. publishers will refund te subscribers aay moo tose tbereby- Veh aahee 7 aang Pr ae ice ome 
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